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Our Responsibilities: Two Views 


| EDITORIAL] 


WO STIMULATING documents have 

recently reached my desk. The 
first is an advance copy of the report of 
the Harvard Committee on “General 
Education in a Free Society.” The 
second is a series of observations of 
successful business executives concern- 
ing the value, problems, and methods 
of higher education, compiled by the 
chairman of the Detroit Business Men’s 
Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cation. Both documents merit careful 
reading by junior college executives 
and faculty members. 

The Harvard report represents the 
unanimous findings of a committee of 
twelve educators who devoted two 
years to the discovery of the nature 
and content of general education. 
These findings have special significance 
for junior colleges, for in both their 
preparatory function and their termi- 
nal function junior colleges are vitally 
concerned with general education— 
“education for an informed, responsible 
life in our society’—the education 
which “has chiefly to do with . . . the 
question of common standards and 
common purposes.” 

To assure a fair degree of integration 
(common standards and common pur- 
poses) among those who attend col- 
lege, the Committee recommends re- 
quired courses in three broad fields— 


the humanities, the social sciences, and 


science and mathematics. Their rec- 


ommendation of such courses as 
“Great Texts of Literature,” “West- 
ern Thought and Institutions,” “The 
Principles of Physical Science,” “The 
Principles of Biological Science,” and 
a choice of other specially designed 
general education courses, both in these 
fields and in the fields of philosophy, 
art, music, and mathematics, indicate 
that the Harvard Committee believes 
that one of the outcomes of general 
education should be the building of an 
integrated society in which all college 
trained members will be welded to- 
gether by a broad base of common 
knowledge and common points of view. 
Their differences will be secondary. 
Their agreements will be primary. In 
American democracy, this emphasis 
upon integration should be no less 
fundamental in junior colleges than in 
four-year colleges. 

The Detroit report, on the other 
hand, approaches the problem of higher 
education from an entirely different 
angle. Successful business executives 
—‘including college graduates, those 
who attended but did not graduate, and 
those who did not attend” college— 
were asked to express their opinions 
“concerning the value, problems, and 
methods of higher education.” Some 
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of each group believe that college edu- 
cation is of great value; others believe 
that success in business is not depend- 
ent upon college attendance. Some be- 
lieve that college should emphasize the 
liberal arts to the complete neglect of 
“occupational” training; others believe 
that colleges do not send their gradu- 
ates into the business world properly 
equipped to fulfill their responsibilities 
acceptably unless courses which result 
in increased economic competence have 
been included. | 


Upon four points there is consider- 


able agreement among the business ex- . 


ecutives: College attendance appears to 
enable men (1) to take “a broader view 
of things” and to be “sane and sound” 
in. their viewpoints; (2) to acquire 
“adaptability, resourcefulness, poise, 
and self-confidence”; (3) to acquire 
“contacts” which prove very helpful 
throughout life, and (4) to increase 
ability “in analyzing ideas and policies 
and situations.” 


On the other hand, these business 
men believe that higher education 
should do a better job (1) “in turn- 
ing out well-rounded personalities” ; 
(2) in emphasizing “human relations, 
or understanding how to live, or at 
least get along, with people”; (3) in 
developing “higher ethical standards” ; 
and (4) in improving “self-discipline 
and habits of accuracy.” 

These two reports together challenge 
each of us in the junior colleges to re- 
think our own specific function or func- 
tions and to re-arrange our own cur- 
ricular offerings and extra-curricular 
activities in keeping, on the one hand, 
with the integrative aims of general 
education in American democracy and 
on the other, with the differentiated 
demands of the business world in which 
our students must prove their economic 
competence, their social acceptability, 
and their personal morality. 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON 
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Cooperative Merchandising at Lasell 
GUY M. WINSLOW 


HILE “cooperative merchandising” 

usually involves a larger partici- 
pation by students in the work of the 
store than is given by those taking the 
Lasell Junior College curriculum in 
merchandising, the writer will attempt 
to report briefly upon a program car- 
ried on for the past nine years with 
much satisfaction to all parties con- 
cerned. 

The educational traditions at Lasell 
and its location in one of the larger 
population centers of the country were 
favorable to this undertaking. Ed- 
ward Lasell, the founder of the insti- 
tution, was formerly a professor of 
chemistry at Williams College and a 
lecturer at “Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary.” The sciences with labora- 
tory work were from its earliest days an 
important part of the curricula offered. 


During the past 50 years, reflecting - 


the increasing tendency for young 
women to enter more and more ac- 
tively into the economic life of the 
communty, Lasell along with many 
other institutions participating in the 
higher education of young women has 
steadily expanded its offering of voca- 
tional curricula. 

In 1935, it came to the attention of 
the officers of the college that nine of 
its former students were employed in 


Guy M. Wrns ow is President of Lasell 
Junior College, Massachusetts, a position he 
has held for the past 37 years. Dr. Wins- 
low is a member of the Massachusetts Board 
of Collegiate Authority, a past president of 
the New England Junior College Council, 
and has been active in the work of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges for 
many years, serving on a number of im- 
portant committees, and as Vice-President of 


the Association during 1934. 


one Boston store—Filene’s. No one 
of these students had any specific col- 
lege training for the work which she 
was doing. Quite obviously the ques- 
tion arose as to whether the college 
might not better serve those students 
who in the future would take up store 
work by offering a curriculum with 
special reference to their needs. There- 
fore, the catalog for 1936-37 contained 
a suggested outline of a “Merchandis- 
ing Course” which has, after nine years 
of experience, evolved to the following: 


First Year 
Credit Hours 
Clothing Construction and Textiles ..... 3 


Appreciation of Color, Line and Design .. 3 
History of Civilization, Sociology, Art or 


Second Year 
Credit Hours 


6 

* Unless sufficient skill has already been 
acquired. 

Merchandising students must pass an ac- 
curacy test in Arithmetic. Those who fail 
will be required to take special training 
without credit. 

In view of the many and diverse 
kinds of positions open to women in 
the broad field of merchandising, the 
college program of study must be gen- 
eral in character, dealing with funda- 
mentals which have value in all posi- 
tions. For similar reasons the cur- 
riculum is “suggestive” and may be 
changed within reasonable limits to 
meet the needs of the individual student 
who plans to follow some particular 
line of store work. 

Before a merchandising curriculum 
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was instituted there were well estab- 
lished and fully staffed departments in 
Liberal Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial and Medical Secretarial work, 
Music, Art and Dramatics. Drawing 
freely upon the offerings in these de- 
partments, adding courses in retail 
training, and creating special divisions 
in economics, physiology, and psy- 
chology, provided a basic curriculum 
which has proved generally satisfactory, 
considering the fact that but two years 
are available for the work. 

Students who are to succeed in 
merchandising must meet the require- 
ments of the stores in order to secure 
and hold positions. They must have 
the physical and character qualifications 
which employment directors consider 
essential for selling. They must be 


strong and able to stand on their feet. 


all day, and for most positions they 
must not be too short. A genuine in- 
terest in people, much tact and patience, 
a calm and gracious manner, and a 
real desire to serve are qualities highly 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary. 
Students should be accurate at figures, 
alert to inform themselves thoroughly 
about their merchandise, and ready to 
work wherever they are placed by their 
employment director, whether in the 
basement, the marking rooms, or the 
much desired ready-to-wear and home 
furnishings departments. Students ob- 
viously lacking in these qualities should 
if possible be dissuaded from entering 
upon this work. 

The instructors in charge of this 
work have been women with thorough 
educational background, special train- 
ing in economics, retail training, and 
personal experience in store work. 
Through the cordial relations already 
existing between the college and many 
neighboring store executives, but quite 
specially with the help of Edward J. 


Frost, a neighbor and long-time trustee 
of the college, and an official and later 
president of Filene’s in Boston, coop- 
erative arrangements were made ena- 
bling the students of this department to 
serve the stores during the Christmas 
season and on Saturdays, when their 
help to the stores was most valuable. 
The personal contacts of the merchan- 
dising instructors with the store execu- 
tives have resulted in lectures and 
demonstrations by store representa- 
tives before the college classes, visits by 
students to the personnel managers of 
the stores, as well as ample opportuni- 
ties for real jobs in the stores for such 
time as their college work has per- 
mitted. 

The usual requirement expected of 
each student is a minimum of 24 days 
of store work during the senior year. 
When working, the students are paid 
the regular rate for the work which 
they do. In Boston the usual pay has 
been about $18 per week, in New York 
about $22. Naturally, these periods of 
store work by students who are in 
some classes with other students in 
continuous attendance at the college are 
a cause of some inconvenience to both 
students and instructors. Insofar as 
separate classes and divisions can be 
arranged for students in merchandis- 
ing, all goes smoothly. In other cases, 
make-up work, “burning the midnight 
oil,” and a few minor wars between 
department heads, usually not with 
fatal results, produce a fair makeshift 
adjustment. Once the department be- 
comes sufficiently large the relative 
proportion of maladjustments can be 


reduced, though they can never be © 


wholly eliminated so long as freedom 
in the choice of electives is given. 

The response to this offering was 
prompt and rather surprisingly large. 
For the nine years which it has been 
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offered the enrollment in the merchan- 
dising curriculum has been as follows: 


1936-37...... 27 1941-42...... 95 
1937-38...... 48 1942-43...... 62 
1938-39. ..... 76 1943-44...... 7 
1939-40. ..... 97 1944-45...... 74 
1940-41...... 


1942 was in large part due to the re- 
duced enrollment in the college follow- 
ing our entry into the war. In 1940- 
41, there were 183 non-resident stu- 
dents, most of whom came to college 
by automobile. The rationing of gaso- 
line and tires followed and the non-resi- 
dent group fell to 95 in 1942-43, and 
has remained below 100 ever since. 
There has been a slight gain in resident 
students. 

For their work on Saturdays, stu- 
dents have gone almost wholly to the 
stores of Boston and vicinity, but for 
the Christmas holiday season a consid- 
erable number have secured positions 
in stores near their homes. There has 
never been any great difficulty in plac- 
ing students in stores, and in recent 
years the lack of sufficient students to 
meet the urgent demand has been a 
source of much regret. 

At the end of the day’s work in the 
store each student is required to write 
out a report of her experience for the 
day. Among the items to be noted 
are the department or departments in 
which she worked, the organization of 
the department with respect to the 
store, characteristics of the officials, and 
personal experiences with the goods 
and customers. The student is also 
asked to make comparisons of one store 
executive, or department, with others, 
when she has had sufficient experience 
to enable her to do so. 

At the end of the holiday season, or 
other prolonged period of work, the 


instructor in retail training sends a rat- 
ing card, illustrated below, to the store 
executive under whom any student has 
worked. This card is filled out and 
returned to the college instructor. It 
serves as a guide to future placement 
of the student and a help in giving to 
the student constructive criticism, en- 
couraging her to develop her strong 
points and to improve upon her short- 
comings. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


SERVICE RATING 


Date 


Knowledge of work ...... 
Relationship with: 
exccutives .............. 


Department 


Perseverance ............. 
Responsibility ............ 
Executive Ability ......... 


SELLING RECORD 
Compared with regulars .. 
Compared with other extras 


Checked by: 
Name Position 


Store 


Would you recommend her for regular 
g employment in the store? 

© |Please use other side of card for any 
Z, |comments. 


The student reports and the student 
rating cards provide most valuable 
topics for class discussion during the 
weeks following the work periods. 
The association of actual experience 
with the textbook work brings home 
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to the student very vividly the impor- 
tant points which she needs to learn in 
preparation for her future job. These 
reports are also of great assistance to 
the instructor in emphasizing in an ob- 
jective and impersonal way points 
which otherwise might be very difficult 
to impress upon the student. 

After graduation, students frequently 
return to permanent jobs in the stores 
where they have served during their 
college training. They are now, or 
have recently been placed in stores 
from Maine to California, more espe- 
cially in the large department stores, 
such as Jordan Marsh Company, Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Company, in Bos- 
ton; Lord & Taylor, R. H. Macy & 
Company, John Wanamaker, in New 
York; L. Bamberger & Company, 
Hahne & Company, in Newark; The 
May Company, Bullock’s Inc., in Los 
Angeles; and many others. Fre- 
quently, they start in one department 
and move along to others of more re- 
sponsibility and better salaries. A 
number of graduates have established 
stores of their own. 

In general, their experience is a 
strong demonstration of the great need 
which there is for a much wider par- 
ticipation in the education of young 
women for store jobs. The retail field 
needs young people who are equipped 
by background and experience to offer 
intelligent services to customers. An 
increasing number of customers request 
practical information concerning the 
appropriateness and serviceability of 
their merchandise. Progressive store 


executives, long alert to the importance 
of well trained personnel, have broad- 
ened their educational requirements 
and improved the employment condi- 
tions within their organizations in 
order to attract and hold skilled work- 
ers on their staffs. 


The attitude of the students with 
respect to their store experience is 
shown by the following quotations from 
letters addressed to the instructor in 
charge of the department, or in answer 
to questionnaires sent out from the 
college office. 


I trained in in the spring of 


1938, and did not even have to hunt for work: 


in the fall, as they were so interested in 
college girls who had had retail training that 
they called me. 


I have been in the comparison office for 
about a month, shopping ready-to-wear. It 
is really fascinating, and I enjoy it immensely. 
The office itself is much like the chapter in 
the “Buyer’s Manual” on Comparison Office, 
with approximately the same procedure. We 
check ads, displays inside and out, and watch 
competition in every department. All of 
these things help you to know your own 
merchandise as well as merchandise in other 
stores, and of course anything new is re- 
ported and examined. 


I shop for the following divisions: Notions, 


drugs, infants’ and children’s wear, corsets, 
toiletries, stationery, books and art embroi- 
dery, men’s clothing, hats, shoes and furnish- 
ings. I have to shop for all ads a day before 
they are to run, and do all the copy for the 
ads in these departments. It keeps me very 
busy, but I like it. It is necessary to have 
arguments with the buyers all the time, and 
I can’t seem to get used to the idea of being 
superior to a buyer. My greatest regret 1s 
that I was unable to take the course in 
Textiles at school. If you can think of any 
books that I could read to help me with 
judging fabrics, I would appreciate it if you'll 
let me know. 


I would suggest that bookkeeping or ac- 
counting be included in the course—figuring 
plays a big part in my life. Also, because 
I had had typing in college, I was able to 
land a job as secretary to a division man- 
ager while his regular secretary was on a 
month’s leave of absence. What a break— 
and what an opportunity to meet people and 
learn things. 


Please tell this year’s merchandisers that 
their course in typing is a very important 
one, since it is the entrance to almost every 
desirable position in retailing. It will help 
you become a buyer’s clerical or perhaps 
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lead to a position in advertising or personnel 
work. Our training director stresses this 
point. Fortunately, as Miss --—_—————’s 
former assistant, I received excellent train- 
ing in both typing and shorthand. 


The views of the store executives are 
shown by the following excerpts from 
letters received by the head of the 
department at the college. Naturally, 
the enthusiasm and appreciation of the 
store executives is temporarily much 
increased by their great need for such 
assistance as the students are able to 


give. 


I wish to take this opportunity to express 
the appreciation of the Com- 

pany for the cooperation which the Lasell 
Junior College gave our company during the 
recent Christmas season. The young women 
sent to us came when we were desperate 
for help with which to take care of our 
Christmas business. I know that the gen- 
eral public will never realize how much these 


school girls meant to retailing, but we at | 


wish to thank you for the co- 
operation which your school gave us. 

We found your people to be exceptional 
in many of our departments. In fact, in 
many instances their performance was better 
than the performance of some of our regular 
people. We believe that your school system 
has shown good judgment in permitting these 
pupils to work during the year and feel 
that not only has this resulted in helping 
retailing through a very critical situation, 
but we feel sure that pupils have benefitted 
in their appreciation of just what is to be 
expected of them after they are graduated 
from your school. 

When these students have finished their 
school period, we know that as a result of 
their training, they will be very valuable to 


whoever gets their services. I hope that 
we will be able to take many of them. 


We are very appreciative to you and the 
college for referring the girls to us, and 
they did do an outstanding piece of work. 
I will be in the market for other girls who 
might be interested in when they 
graduate. If you think it advisable, I might 
be able to visit the college, as I plan to 
go to Boston sometime this spring. 


I feel that we owe you a great deal for 
having sent ————— to us. 
She is very able, very industrious, and of 
an attractive personality. She is doing un- 
usually well at her work and I think there 
are good opportunities here, if she continues. 
Whether it be here or elsewhere, I am con- 


fident that she is a girl who will be suc-. 


cessful. 


The great field of merchandising 
offers many excellent opportunities for 
trained workers. There is real need 
and a growing demand for such help. 
An endless variety of positions is open 
and available for both men and women. 
The training is sound, fundamental 
education, valuable in any walk of life. 
It is ardently to be hoped that in the 
years ahead our store executives may 
be able to demand of their beginning 
workers at least as much special prepa- 
ration as can be obtained in the two 
years at the junior college level. With 
the war over, we expect all the growth 
in this department that we can accom- 
modate with fairness to other depart- 
ments of the college, and continued 
satisfaction in the achievements of this 
group of graduates. 
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A Terminal Program Dovetailed with Industry 


A. CLOUD 


y DUCATION must continue to be sy- 

nonymous with opportunity for the 
common man.” San Francisco Junior 
College has maintained this thought as 
a guiding principle of its terminal train- 
ing program. It has endeavored to 
secure for the young men and women 
of San Francisco the most favorable 
opportunities in employment and in 
better living by dovetailing its offerings 
with needs and opportunities in in- 
dustry. 

In projecting its training pattern, 
however, the college has proceeded 
slowly, establishing employment objec- 
tives one at a time, and only after each 
separate field has been studied. To 
date there are six specialized programs 
in operation at the college, as follows: 
Hotel and Restaurant, Insurance, Mer- 
chandising, Floriculture, Commercial 
Art and Laboratory Technique. Since 
the courses in the Hotel Division and 
in Insurance have been in operation 
over a number of years and have been 
publicized rather widely in the past, 
the present article will devote itself 
mainly to those departments which are 
more recently established or less well 
known. 

Prior to the creation of the training 
curricula, a general survey of the em- 
ployment market in San Francisco was 
made in order to determine employ- 
ment possibilities. As a result of this 
study, job opportunity groups were 
developed and terminal courses se- 
lected. Members of the interested de- 


A. J. Croup has been president of San 
Francisco Junior College for the past ten 
years. W. C. MarsH is in charge of the in- 
surance courses at the San Francisco insti- 
tution. 


AND 


10 


W. C. MARSH 


partments of the college undertook to 
work out a plan of job analysis to 
determine: First, the kind of special 
skills or knowledge required to do the 
job; second, the length of time neces- 
sary to accomplish proficiency in job 
skills; and third, the aptitudes and 
temperaments most important for suc- 
cess on the job. 

It will be obvious that the training 
content of the courses was a matter of 
cooperation between industry and the 
college, and that attention had to be 
directed toward selection of a teaching 
staff to fit the job training program. 
College courses as such do not always 
fit the requirements of industry; and 
college instructors do not always fit 
into the terminal training courses. In 
order more adequately to meet the 
needs of industry, the administration 
sought to secure instructors who were 
familiar with or who had obtained ac- 
tual experience in the industry affected, 
so that maximum emphasis might be 
placed upon the practical nature of the 
training. 

The application of the idea of “learn- 
ing to do by doing” plus pertinent in- 


struction on job processes at the col- 


lege has served to encourage student 
activity and ambition and has tended 


1 Articles describing these courses which 
have appeared in the Junior College Journal 
are 'W. C. Marsh, “Learning While Earn- 

in Wartime,” Junior College Journal, 
13: 277-80 (February 1943); W. C C. Marsh, 
“Insurance Terminal Training Program,” 
Junior College Journal, 12: 197-203 (Decem- 
ber 1941); W. C. Marsh, “Semi-Professional 
Training in Insurance,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, 10: 313-17 (February 1940) ; and John P. 
Gifford, “A Curriculum in Hotel Manage- 
ment,” Junior College Journal, 7: 380-83 
(April 1937). 
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to direct the learning process toward 
the specialization demanded for job 
fulfillment. 

The. final step in the cooperative 
terminal training program has been the 
establishment of permanent employ- 
ment outlets for students, and the set- 
ting up of a placement and follow-up 
system. The follow-up technique re- 
quires that some member of the depart- 
ment involved obtain periodical reports 
on the cooperative training “work- 
progress” of the students in. the field. 
Should any remedial action be required 
to adjust working students, action is 
always taken in cooperation with the 
personnel department of the industry. 
If the student fails to adjust himself to 
the conditions of his work, he may be 
transferred to another correlated de- 
partment; he may be assigned to an- 
other industry; or, if conditions indi- 
cate a complete maladjustment, he may 
be given a new series of mental and 
aptitude tests with the idea of reori- 
enting his educational and tempera- 
mental capacities toward a new type 
of job objective. Follow-up procedures 
are also planned for the successful 
trainee—for the individual who secures 
a permanent position. At that time, 
attempts are made to interest the 
trainee in those types of extension 


‘| studies which will permit advancement 


to higher positions. 


Cooperative Retailing Course 


One of the oldest and most successful 
cooperative training programs of the 
college, and one whose activities can 
be adapted to most junior college facili- 
ties, is the Merchandising curriculum. 
This curriculum calls for classroom in- 
struction in retailing subjects in com- 
bination with practical work-experience 
in a store, under the supervision of a 
teacher-coordinator. Required courses 


included in the curriculum are selling 
techniques, store organization, store 
mathematics, merchandise analysis, 
buying and merchandising, and per- 
sonnel management. 

The retail training course functions 
under the provisions of the George- 
Deen Federal Act and meets the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. The minimum time spent in class in- 
struction em to or based on retail work- 
experience) is 7% hours per week. 

2. Each student works at least 15 hours 

week in a store. 

3. The total time spent in college does not 
exceed the time spent in employment. 

4. Students receive the same wages as 
— employees. 

Students are granted credit toward 
a. for store work. 
This retail training plan has always 
enjoyed the full cooperation of the San 
Francisco stores and the Department 
Store Employees’ Union, and many 
graduates now hold positions as buyers 
and assistant buyers in the cooperating 
stores. During the years 1943 and 
1944 the high wages obtainable in war 
industries lured many students from 
their studies, and consequently this 
period of training was characterized by 
a sub-normal erirollment of trainees. 
Furthermore, the students attracted to 
the retailing field were of lower intelli- 
gence than those who had entered the 
curriculum in previous years. It is in- 
teresting ‘to note that the wartime 
student demanded direct training for 
specific jobs in stores, but withal he 
has proved to be a restless and unreli- 
able individual. Nevertheless, even 
under war conditions the stores main- 
tained that the students provided by 
the Junior College were of higher qual- 
ity than those the stores were attracting 
from other sources. During the war 
period the average wage earned by the 
students approximated 624 cents per — 
hour, the highest in the merchandise 
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training history. Students worked an 
average of 22 hours per week. 

Following the trend of present in- 
creased college enrollment, the number 
of cooperative retailing students is 
growing and the enrollment of trainees 
is now the largest since the year 1942. 
Furthermore, the present groups would 
appear to be of a higher mental caliber 
than those of the two previous years. 

At present the quality of salesman- 
ship in stores is at low ebb, primarily 
because the stores have been compelled 
to fill jobs with inexperienced, unstable, 
or disinterested employees. Further- 
more, the scarcity of commodities has 
made “selling effort’ unnecessary. 
However, with the termination of the 
war merchants now foresee an im- 
provement in the standard of salesman- 
ship, and maintain that training in 
retail subjects will be emphasized more 
than ever before. Thus, it may be anti- 
cipated that the stores will look to the 
schools to provide them with alert, effi- 
cient students—students who receive 
vocational training along with experi- 
ence. 

Cooperative training has another 
contribution to make in the field of re- 
tailing—the re-orientation of veterans 
who are returning to store work. San 
Francisco stores have requested that 
such courses be set up on a cooperative 
basis at San Francisco Junior College. 
To date a few veterans have returned 
to their store jobs, but many have mani- 
fested a desire for other types of em- 
ployment. At present veterans are 
drifting into higher paid industrial jobs. 
Consequently re-orientation courses 
plus “brush-up” training have been ad= 
vocated to acquaint the veterans with 
recent developments in the retail field. 
Courses of that nature may do much 
to awaken a renewal of interest in 
retailing. 
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Land 
Arrai 
The two year terminal courses in ar-J All o 
chitectural landscaping or floricultureflar w 
were organized and offered in responsef durin 
to a demand by the industry for trainedf their 
workers. The original schedules crems 
vided courses as gardeners’ helpersffor t! 
nursery and greenhouse workers, and terest 
florists. Additional program offerings} Th 
permitted training for civil service andj men’: 
park employees, plant propagation, andj erate 
salesmanship in retail seed and nursery ture 
establishments. | 
Just before the war the following} colles 
courses were organized: Flower shopjyears 
management, landscape design, land-Jestim 
scape construction, garden mainte woul 
mance, nursery practice, greenhouse traine 
management, and plant materials. subse 
The department was financially aided have 
by the Smith-Hughes and the Georges seed 
Deen Acts on the basis of pre-voca-§War f 
tional training. Each course consisted for a 
of one lecture of technical content andj* Y@ 
two laboratory periods in practical ap- Wi 
plication of theory each week. General able « 
educational requirements were coursesj 
in American Institutions and Englishg7" 
With the outbreak of the war, many 
students were drafted or left school for|? 
lucrative defense jobs; consequently, stand 
the entire floriculture department was , 
converted to a victory gardening pro 
gram for adults. At present writing 
there has occurred a renewed demand 
for floriculture offerings, and pre-war 
programs are now again being offered. 
An extension of the gardening cur- 
riculum has resulted in a demand fot 
teacher-training classes in the floricul- . 
ture field and on the part of home own- 


Floriculture 


Th 
Adve 


prove 


These demands are also being met by ik 
the department. It is planned to offer 
a cycle of four classes, one each se 
mester, in the following subjects: Home 
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Landscaping, Plant Materials, Flower 

Arrangement, and Dish Gardening. 
1 ar-J All of these classes have proved popu- 
tureflar with teachers and home gardeners 
onse§ during the past two years or more, and 
inedj their continuation seems justified. In- 
pro-fcrement credit on the salary schedule 
oersifor this work will be granted to in- 
terested teachers. 
‘ings! The Central California Nursery- 
andj men’s Association has agreed to coop- 
andjerate with the Junior College floricul- 
seryture program, and has promised to 

employ 100 men recommended by : the 
wing} college each year for the first three 


shopf years of the postwar period. Further _ 


and-gestimates of employment possibilities 
integwould indicate that some 40 to 50 
ouse§ trained men will be demanded in each 
subsequent year. No recent surveys 
ided§ have been made covering the local retail 
rge- seed and florist establishments, but pre- 
oca-§ War findings indicate a normal demand 
‘stedgor about 75 to 100 trained workers 
and§2 year in these organizations. 
Women workers have proved accept- 
reralf ble during the war period, and should 
irsesj WOMen retain their interest in jobs in 


lish, Horiculture and related fields the likeli- 


nanygtood is that their influence will bring 
1 forf? beneficial raising of horticultural 
ntly, standards, in that they will influence 
waste types of material sold, as well as 
pre the manner in which merchandise will 
iting be offered. 


nand Commercial Art 


Lhe two year terminal curriculum in 
[Advertising and Commercial Art has 

1 forgPtoved to be a popular training pro- 
icul§ot2™- Occupational analysis of the 
}various fields of art has resulted in the 
ial following specialized courses : Advertis- 
t by ing layout, poster design, lettering, the 
offet silk screen process, and commercial art 
production. However, basic to all 


these courses is a thorough training in 


[ome 
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design, which course permits students 
to be apprenticed in the art field. 

Employment of graduates, which has 
so far been 100 per cent for the two 
year students, takes place in such vary- 
ing pursuits as lithograph houses, print- 
ing firms, engraving plants, department 
stores, advertising agencies, and art 
services. As a general rule, the stu- 
dents placed in lithograph, printing, and 
engraving firms become affiliated with 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America; but students employed in 
other areas are not required to become 
members of a labor union. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
both men and women find places in 
the field of art. In fact, women appear 
to excel and are in demand for those - 
positions requiring close attention to 
detail. 

It is the general consensus of opinion 
among employers of artists in industry 
that the war’s ending is to bring a sharp 
upswing in advertising and related in- 
dustries demanding the service of art- 
ists. Should this prediction prove to 
be sound, a maximum of new appren- 
tices will have to be trained to meet 
postwar demands. 

The success of the art apprenticeship 
training as a cooperative venture of the 
schools, industry, and labor organiza- 
tions will, to a great extent, depend 
upon continued goodwill between the 
college administration and the indus- 
tries and labor unions affected. 


Chemistry Technicians 


The newest terminal unit in the col- 
lege, the course for chemistry tech- 
nicians, was instituted three years ago. 
The inauguration of this type of train- 
ing was the result of a survey of the 
San Francisco Bay region industrial 
companies employing chemistry tech- 
nicians. 
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The industries which participated in 
this occupational survey extended over 
twelve separate classifications ; namely, 
foods, petroleum, metallurgy, leather, 
dyes and intermediates, rubber, plastics 
and molded products, soaps, waxes, 
photography, electro-chemistry and 
analysis. It was found that even under 
normal conditions the supply of lab- 
oratory technicians was not adequate, 
and that with the increased demands 
being made for scientists and techni- 
cians by the government and war in- 
dustries, many excellent positions were 
standing unfilled. Both men and 
women employees were in demand. 

The course of study for chemistry 
technicians stresses the fundamental 
techniques of chemical analysis accord- 
ing to actual industrial methods. A 
great number of the industrial labora- 
tories which are cooperating in this 
program have given their own analysis 
directions to the staff. Because of 
these special advantages, and others 
like them, the students learn skills not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

The laboratory technician must gain 
a proficiency in at least 35 operations. 
Through supervised practice, students 
master the use of burettes, balances, 
pipettes, funnels, siphons and sieves. 
They learn how to make precipitations, 
filtrations, evaporations and distilla- 
tions. They make qualitative tests, 
fusions, ignitions and titrations. These 
are but typical of the many and varied 
techniques which are taught according 
to modern industrial practice. 

Instruction in this program is given 
entirely on the tutorial basis, and as a 
result the tempo of the course is set by 
the individual student. Training for 
the laboratory technician may be ac- 
complished in as short a period as one 
semester in exceptional cases. 
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‘sequent developments indicated that: 


The effectiveness of this training is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that 
the placements have been 100 per cent; 
that demand has broken all race bar- 
riers ; and that a number of laboratories 
in the San Francisco Bay region are 
entirely staffed by former San Fran- 
cisco Junior College students. The 
salaries for student graduates of the 
chemistry technician course range from 
$150 to $250 per month. 


In-Service Training 


During the past two years interesting 
developments occurred in the coopera- 
tive training program, arising primarily 
from the wartime emergency. Because 
of current shortages in office help and 
because war conditions in the colleges 


operated to preclude a supply of trained 
employees for companies hitherto well 
supplied with college students, many 
organizations were forced to employ 
large numbers of “green help.” This 
procedure resulted in inefficient service 
and company personnel departments 
endeavored to solve their difficulties by 
placing experienced help alongside the 
inexperienced group. However, sub 


1. Experienced employees were soon tak- 
ing all their time teaching the “green help.’ 

2. Work was hindered and performed mm 
accurately by the inclusion of too many low 
grade operators among the skilled group. | 
- 3. Insufficient time was allowed to tramj 
such skilled operators as stenographers, typ 
ists, and machine workers. 


Furthermore, the situation was con- 
plicated by labor pirating of other com: 
panies, plus the extra volume of cur- 
rent work. | 


In order to eliminate those difficul 
ties, some employers sought to initiate 
regular training schools within theif 
own organizations. Thus, three of San 
Francisco’s banks set up actual schools 
apart from their regular business, and 
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assigned personnel executives to con- 
trol and manage a teaching staff and 
select employees for training. Eve- 
ning classes in clerical skills were also 
instituted by the American Institute of 
Banking in addition to the Institute’s 
regular academic course of instruction. 

The striking feature of this develop- 
ment was not the training phase, but 
the fact that it was found necessary to 
pay a regular wage to applicants for 
jobs while they attended the company 
school. It will be appreciated, there- 
fore, that on account of an employee 
shortage the businessman was forced 
to pay his employees to go to school. 
Furthermore, any time spent by such 
employees beyond the regular 40 hours 
per week, whether at work or in school, 
had to be paid for at time and one-half, 
according to Wage and Hour Law rul- 
ings. Government bodies, despite high 
wage rates, were caught in the same 
net as was private enterprise, and or- 
ganizations like the O.P.A. in San 
Francisco had to organize a complete 
training school at government expense 
and on government time in order to 
increase efficiency and output. 

It was the discovery of this situation 
by San Francisco Junior College rep- 
resentatives in the field that prompted 
the college to offer its service in train- 
ing employees on the job. This move 
resulted in our first in-service training 
program. Assignments to the Civil 
Service Commission, the U. S. Navy, 
and to business groups followed shortly 
thereafter. 

At the present time, San Francisco 
Junior College is committed to in-ser- 
vice training with one group of life in- 
surance companies in their program 
covering the work of the College of 
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Life Underwriters and the Life Office 
Managers Association. Classes are 
being conducted in insurance funda- 
mentals, economics, sociology, political 
science, and jurisprudence. The basic 
idea of this work is that of up-grading 
the employee and agency staffs of the 
companies and of preparing them for 
final examinations which lead to recog- 
nition by the C.L.U. and L.O.M.A. in 
the form of completion certificates and 
degrees. Further expansion in this 
type of adult training program is an- 
ticipated in connection with the educa- | 
tional activities of the large fire and 
casualty companies. 

Although these several developments 
came as a result of particularized war 
problems, it would appear that the plan 
of in-service training has merits which 
certainly warrant consideration of its 
perpetuation and extension subsequent 
to the war. The in-service training and 
the cooperative training (both systems 
being now in operation) give indica- 
tions of combining the better features 
of modern educational philosophies, in 
that: 


1. Subject matter content is taught with 
definite demands as to results. — 

2. The employee as an individual is con- 
sidered, in that his fitness for the job is 
now i by competent personnel su- 
pervision and tests. Education is tailored to 
ascertained capacity. 

3. The students so trained are compelled to 
learn by doing. 


It will be observed, then, that the 
content of courses has either been built 
upon revealed needs or has been pre- 
scribed by the industry affected, and 
yet that the needs of the student, his 
capacities, and his work experiences 
have been made an integral part of the 
educational process. 
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A Device for Student Evaluation of a Course 
LYNN H. 


——— DEVICES have been used, in 
a number of junior colleges, for 
gathering student opinion, including in- 
struments for student evaluation of 
courses. What led the writer to work 
on an instrument of his own was his 
conclusion that none of the instruments 
he had examined gave sufficient data 
in certain areas for critical use by the 
instructor seeking self-improvement. It 
is certainly not the belief of the writer 
(nor of any one else, so far as he 
knows) that a student evaluation tells 
“the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth” about any course. 
Undoubtedly students tend to rank 
some courses too high and some too 
low. This is perhaps especially true in 
the matter of judgments of value. 
Although education is vitally concerned 
with enabling the student to live richly 
and effectively now, it is also in part 
concerned with enabling him to live 
richly and effectively later. Since im- 
mature students have scant criteria for 
assessing the value of that part of any 
course which is aimed at their later 
maturity, their judgment is of necessity 
lopsided and inconclusive. Even so, it 
is not without considerable weight. 
The degree to which any subject in 
the curriculum ministers to student 


Lynn H. Harris is a member of the En- 
glish department at Stephens College, Mis- 
souri. He received his M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees at Yale University, majoring in English. 
Dr. Harris was dean of the faculty at Na- 
tional Park College, a junior college in the 
District of Columbia, until that institution’ S 

plant was requisitioned by the Army in 1942. 
other he had been president of Beaver Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Howard Seminary and 
Junior College, Massachusetts : and Blue 
Ridge College, Maryland. 
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HARRIS 


needs, now or later, is conditioned in — 
part by the impact it makes on those © 
The instrument here- — 
with presented has for its purpose the | 


exposed to it. 


measurement of that impact. 

As already indicated, the chief pur- 
pose in mind in the use of this instru- 
ment at Stephens College was to aid 
the course-instructors in self-improve- 
ment. There were four of us teaching 
the Survey of English Literature, and 
although in its inception and prepara- 
tion the instrument was largely the 
writer’s, yet through group discussion 
and criticism it had become a sort of 
communal affair too.t So it was that 
when we all decided to use the instru- 
ment, we also came to a common de- 
cision as to how it would be used; 
namely, that the results in each case 
were to be the instructor’s own, for him 
to interpret and utilize as he saw best. 
In other words, this was a private, al- 
most a personal project, rather than 
one officially administered. 

Perhaps we had some feeling that 
samplings of student opinion by college 
administrators often eventuate in de- 
batable interpretations, but the main 


1 The longest section, the third, had as its 
inspiration a study of a totally different sort, 
undertaken for a totally different purpose, 
made by Dean Shofstall of Stephens College. 
Working on the general problem of improve- 
ment of. instruction, he asked members 
the college faculty to specify the outstanding 
qualities of especially strong teachers under 
whom they had studied. The list he made 
up from the replies that came in formed the 
basis for statements 1 to 43 (with due ex- 
cisions, additions, and editorial emendation). 
This group of statements deals with the qual- 
ities the class may judge the teacher to have 
or not to have. The remaining statements in 
the section deal with what might be a 
class morale. 
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reason for our decision lay in the nature 
of the instrument itself. For instance, 
we were all in agreement as to the ob- 
jectives the course should aim at, but 
we naturally differed as to the relative 
importance we attached to these objec- 
tives and the consequent emphasis 
which in our individual teaching we 
placed on each. WHad the results all 
been pooled, therefore, none of us 
could have seen clearly just where he 
was falling short of the goals he had 
set himself. On the other hand, if the 
results for each instructor separately 
had been turned in for analysis and in- 
terpretation to the central research 


office, some confusion, it seems to us, 


would have been inevitable. The 
marked disparity which undoubtedly 
existed with regard to attainment of ob- 
jectives might readily, by an outsider, 
have been considered evidence of short- 
coming. We went on the assumption 
that we were all competent instructors, 
and that it is the right (and duty) of a 
competent instructor to decide for him- 
self what he. shall stress. In the light 
of his own aims, each instructor should 
therefore be the one best qualified to 
pass on the data furnished by his own 
students. 


Do not sign 


Name of Teacher 


I. FuUNcTIONS 
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In order to assure the most thought- 
ful consideration, the students were- 
given several days to mull over, and 
discuss if they would, the answers they 
thought proper, before turning in the 
paper. They were specifically told 
that their answers were for the bene- 
fit of their instructors alone, and were 
asked to be completely frank. Especial 
stress was laid on the opportunity 
afforded for comments and suggestions. 
We all found these comments, which 
were engagingly candid, of great value. 
Indeed, we deleted or directly modified 
certain class procedures as a result of 
well-founded objections to them. We 
also were able to locate any delinquency 
in our attainment of our objectives as 
well as any undue imbalance in their 
pursuit, and to discover, from the 
students’ point of view, wherein our 
strengths and weaknesses lay. In 
short, handled in the way it was, the 
project served as a corrective and in- 
centive to all of us. 

In closing it might be said that 
although the instrument was drawn up 
for use in a particular course, it can 
readily be adapted for use in any 
course. Details will of course have to 
be altered, but the general principles 
should be applicable. 


SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
EVALUATION BLANK 


_ It is hoped that through taking this course you will gain certain things. These are 
listed below. Will you please indicate to what extent you believe these aims are being met 
in your case by checking in the appropriate column each item below? (“H” is for High, 


“M” is for Medium, “L” is for Low.) 
1. Understanding 


a. Understanding of the selections read, in and for themselves 


b. Understanding of the selections read, in relation to their 


backgrounds 


c. Understanding of the selections read, in relation to the 


techniques used by writers in writing them 


d. Understanding of the selections read, in relation to relig- 
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ious and spiritual values and the formation of a phi- 

e. Understanding of the selections read, in relation to life- 

Growth of your powers of judging what is good .......... —— 
Stimulation of both better and wider reading on your part 
Integration with other fields of knowledge ............ — 


Preparation for advanced courses in literature in senior 


II. MeEtrHops AND TECHNIQUES 
To accomplish the purposes named above, the following things are done in and for the 
class. Please grade each with regard to its value and enjoyment. 


Value Enjoyment 


Study of lesson before coming to class ——- ——- — — 
s discussion 

Explanations and comments by teacher —— ——- — — — 

Readings ‘by teacher .............. 

“Pop” quizzes on daily work ....... — —- 

Conferences with the teacher ...... —— -——- — 

—— Which of the above do you rate highest in value? (Give number) 

—— Which of the above do you rate highest in enjoyment? 

—— Which of the above do you think there should be more of? 

—— Which of the above do you think there should be less of? 


III. TEACHING 

A large part of the success of any course depends on what you do. Important factors 
also, however, are the teacher and the teaching. We are not going to ask you to rate your 
own efforts or contributions, but we should like you to give your judgment on the teacher 
and the teaching by expressing your opinion on each of the following statements. Please 
consider each statement separately, answering each with as careful discrimination as possible. 
(“A” is for Agree, “D” for Disagree, “Q” for Questionable. ) 


The teacher seems interested in teaching ................. 
The teacher has a sense of humor ....................... 
The teacher has a thorough knowledge of the subject ..... 
The teacher tells stories to illustrate his points ........... 
The teacher tries to draw analogies or illustrations within 
the range of your experience ...................2..005. 
The teacher has a knowledge of current affairs .......... 
The teacher has a love of learning and an enthusiasm which 
10. The teacher knows enough not to have to pretend to be 

11. The teacher is well informed on subjects other than his own 
12. The teacher applies life-situations and problems to the work 

13. The teacher stresses the religious and spiritual problems and 

14. The od knows what is new in his field as well as what 

15. The teacher impresses you as himself still learning and 

16. The teacher criticizes your work constructively .......... 
18. The teacher plans the work well ........................ 
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. The teacher makes clear assignments .................... 


The teacher explains the system of grading used .......... 
The teacher makes clear, concise explanations ............ 
The teacher makes you feel that the subject is worth 

The teacher encourages conferences with him ............. 
The teacher impresses you as having prepared the lesson 

The teacher does not seem bored, as if the work of the 

The teacher chooses material that has significance ........ 
The teacher is considerate of your opinions ............... 
The teacher expects the work to be done thoroughly and 

The teacher is willing to help you .....................0.. 
The teacher does not help you too much .................. 
The teacher checks up on daily preparation .............. 
The teacher expects your best 
The teacher reads all tests and papers, lets you know re- 

sults, and recognizes good work .....................5. 


. The teacher returns all papers other than tests, with cor- 


The teacher does not make fun of students who hesitate or 
The teacher is not sarcastic to those who seem “dumb” .... 
The teacher insists that you use “good English” .......... 
The teacher works on the assumption that you are interested 
The teacher impresses on the class the importance of con- 
The teacher makes you feel that you are a normal sig- 
You feel that in this class you are learning things of perma- 
You have to think for yourself 
You and the teacher seldom misunderstand each other ..... 
You do not feel that the teacher likes to spring unfair sur- 
prises or to trap dons 
You feel free in this class to say what you think .......... 


. You feel that you are learning much that you had not 


You learn to go beyond the jobs assigned ................. 
—— find the class informal and friendly yet not lacking in 

feel free to ask 
If you were a shirker, you would discover early that you 

There is complete confidence between you and the teacher .. 
You regard the teacher as your friend, in and out of class 
You are led to work more for the benefits and enrichments 

you receive than for grades 
You and the teacher work together in the spirit of companion 

explorers, beginning at that point which is nearest your 

You find your horizon widened through an understanding 

of much that before was “deep” and forbidding ........ 
Your experience is vicariously extended 
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= 
the 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
50. 
| 51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
58. 
60. —— «aa 


A. 
61. The work is individualized as far as the nature of the course 
62. The work of the course is correlated and integrated with 
63. Class discussions are always purposeful and to the point ... —— 
64. You ~— coming to this class and are always glad when it 
65. You did like literature courses 
66. You now like them less than ever .....................05. —- 


IV. GENERAL EVALUATION 


1. Total time spent on this course in comparison with others 

2. Value of this course in comparison with others taken here —— 
3. a oyment of this course in comparison with others taken 

4. Value of this course in comparison with others taken in 

literature (high school or college) ..................... —. 
5. Enjoyment of this course in comparison with others taken in 

literature (high school or college) ..................... — 

Check a, b, c or d below (one only) 
— a. [ like this course but think the teacher is a “dud” 
—— b. I like the teacher but think this course is a “dud” 
—— c. [| like both course and teacher 
— d. I dislike both course and teacher 
Among the various courses I am now taking I rank this one 
(Circle the appropriate number ; 1 is high, 5 is low) : . £4 
My present standing in this course is (please check) : 

—— High (B plus or better) 
— Satisfactory (C) 
— Low (D or lower) 


V. For TRANSFER STUDENTS ONLY . 
Please check the appropriate statements : 
—— I had decided to major in English before entering this course 
—— Taking this course has confirmed this prior decision 
—— Taking this course has led me to decide not to major in English 
—— I have decided to major in English since taking this course 
—— I registered for this course only because it is required for transfer 
—— If the course weren’t required for transfer, I’d drop it 


Please set down on the back of this sheet any suggestions you may have about ‘what 


might be done to make this course more valuable for you. 
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Attitudes of Instructors 
DORIS STEARNS 


OT ONE OF US junior college in- 
structors is completely grown up 
or fully adult in any except the physical 
meaning of the word. We all have 
areas, varying in extent and with dif- 
ferent times and circumstances, in 
which our emotional reactions and be- 
havior are childish or adolescent, cer- 
tainly not ideally adult. Teachers, like 
other human beings, do not emerge 
mature from the head of Jove. We all 
carry with us into our present certain 
failures in achieving satisfying emo- 
tional adjustments to the same life situ- 
ations confronted by the students whom 
we now have undertaken to help guide 
toward an ideal maturity. Our very 
choice of a profession is our adjustment 
to various elements in our own grow- 
ing up and provides a more or less 
satisfying solution. 

In those areas where men and women 
have made satisfying adjustments to 
the pressures of society, lies their 
strength ; in those areas where men and 
women have problems still unsolved 
from the time of adolescence, lies their 
weakness. It is a healthy procedure 
for every person from time to time to 
survey his assets and his debits of char- 
acter from this angle. It is an even 
more important procedure for us, as in- 


Doris STEARNS, who received her B.A. de- 
gree at Carleton College and her M.A. at 
Bryn Mawr College, has been instructor in 
English at Southern Seminary and Junior 
College, Virginia, for the past five years. 
According to her President, “Miss Stearns’ 
chief interest is to adapt the content and 
methods of her courses to each student’s in- 
terest and ability. She sets up for each 
young woman, after consultation with her, a 
flexible reading and writing program. She 
is available five nights each week for indi- 
vidual conferences, and devotes an unusual 
amount of her time to her students.” 
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structors, to do so, since our satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory reactions to 
daily experience cannot help affecting 
the mental health and achievement of 
maturity of the students who come 
within our influence. 

I am not suggesting, or perhaps I 
should say “dreaming,” that having 
made explicit to ourselves the causes 
of our unsatisfactory reactions we shall 
be rid of them and in either a short or 
a long period of time become perfectly 
adjusted, ideal adults. What I suggest 
is that we review our own adolescent 
experience; then, by recognizing in 
some measure the causes of our ten- 
sions or maladjustments or whatever 
term we wish to use, we may accept 
ourselves frankly as imperfect beings 
and apply rational controls to those 
types of our behavior which we realize 
are unsatisfactory. Summarizing to 
this point: As instructors, we can and 
should cultivate certain attitudes to- 
wards students and prune away other 
attitudes. 

Adjustments to any social pressure 
take two recognizable forms—retreat or 
attack. Extremes of both are equally 
bad for the individual and society—sui- 
cide or murder. An interesting study 
of children’s behavior and teachers’ at- 
titudes was conducted by E. K. Wick- 
man and fully described in a book with 
that title. He says the fact that teach- 
ers’ attitudes affect children’s behavior 
needs no proving, but the perhaps start- 
ling and certainly valuable conclusion 
of the series of investigations is that 
teachers in actual practice tend to en- 
courage the retreat forms of adjustment 
and discourage the attack forms of 
adjustment. There are two main rea- 
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sons given for this marked tendency: 
First, the type of personal adjustment 
of the “typical” teacher, if there is any 
such creature, and, second, the attain- 
ments society demands in the way of 
formal learning in the school set-up. 
The opinion of reputable leaders in 
mental hygiene, however, continues the 
author, is the challenging one that at- 
tack modes of adjustment are measur- 
ably healthier. To oversimplify: The 
quiet, obedient, orderly, punctual stu- 
dent may be much more poorly adjusted 
to the pressures of home and school 
_and more likely to become an unsucces- 
ful adult than the noisy, disobedient, 
untidy, tardy student. The results of 
Wickman’s study are summarized in 
the following comparison of teachers’ 
rating of the relative seriousness of 
children’s behavior traits and mental 
hygienists’ rating of the relative seri- 
ousness of children’s behavior traits. 


Teachers’ Rating, in Order of Seriousness 


1. Immoralities, dishonesties, transgressions 
against authority 

2. Violations of orderliness in classroom and 
of application to school work 

3. Extravagant aggressive personality and 
behavior traits 

4. Withdrawing, recessive personality traits 


In order to secure student judgment 
on the attitudes of instructors, I asked 
the students in my English classes at 
Southern Seminary and Junior College, 
some 90 young women in all, to answer 
a questionnaire on the subject. They 
were not to sign the papers, and I 
promised them that no one else would 
see the individual answers although I 
would present the tabulated results. 
About three-fourths of the students 
handed in the answers. Since the 
questions did not expect reference to 
individual teachers by name and since 
the answers were for the most part 


written in considerable detail, I think 
that they may be considered sincere and 
thoughtful. 

There is nothing surprising in the re- 
sults, but I do think that this actual 
expression of opinion from actual stu- 
dents who represent a considerable 
variety of American schooling has 
value. The questions were as follows: 


What should be the attitude of teachers 
toward you as a person? 

What attitudes should teachers encourage 
and discourage in you toward your studies 
and toward your extra-curricular activities? 

What would you like your teachers to ex- 
pect of you in your studies and in your 
extra-curricular activities ? 

The questions you note, are “should” 
or ideal in reference; the answers in- 
evitably involved criticism, favorable 
and unfavorable, of actual experience. 

I could sum up the student opinions 
in one sentence. Stated in almost as 


many ways as there were papers was 


Mental Hygientsts’ Rating, in Order of 
Seriousness 


. Withdrawing, recessive personality traits 
. Dishonesties, cruelty, temper, truancy 


school work, extravagant behavior traits 
. Transgressions against authority, viola- 
tions of orderliness in class 


this underlying thought: The students 
want to be treated as responsible in- 
dividuals, adult—or “half-grown,” as 
one wrote in more realistic appraisal— 
and would like to be expected to act as 
such. Using their words, we are not 
to act superior or consider them as a 
piece of furniture, units in mass pro- 
duction, or as a specimen; we are not 
to pry, not to bully or punish, but to 
consider them in a friendly manner, 
respect their opinions, be sincerely in- 
terested in their activities and welfare, 
academic and extra-curricular; ready 
to give help when needed, and to guide 


1 
2 
3. Immoralities, violations of application to 
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them to overcome their faults by ap- 
pealing to their reason and common 
sense. In both studies and extra-cur- 
ricular activities, we should expect their 
best effort, plus honesty, good sports- 
manship, and a sense of responsibility. 
In regard to their studies, there was 
again a very strong expression of de- 
sire for individual treatment ; we are to 
expect the best of each student accord- 
ing to her personal ability, not the same 
of all and not too much or perfection 
of any, and occasionally be sympathetic 
with neglect of work. There were 
many clear expressions that we should 
not interfere in extra-curricular activi- 
ties—either that they were not our 
business and we should help only when 
asked, or that we should not compel 
participation in any, not even sports. 
More than half, however, want us to 
urge participation in some such activity, 
not too many for any one student; to 
be sympathetic with their need for 
something besides studies; and then to 
expect reliability and active partici- 
pation. 

In an attempt to summarize the find- 
ings of the current material on in- 
structor attitudes, I shall present sev- 
eral pairs of do’s and don’ts especially 
important to us. Each of us can put 
on the particular shoe that fits. 

1. Let us avoid expecting perfection 
in ourselves or in the students, with 
consequent disillusionment and tension. 
Instead, let us overlook minor faults 
occasionally or perhaps even frequently, 
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and concentrate on essential and pos- 


sible goals. 


2. Let us not coddle or interfere or 
pry. Instead, let us encourage inde- 
pendence in thought and act, even 
granting the “freedom to make mis- 
takes,” and develop the willingness to 
accept the natural consequences. 

3. Let us avoid emotional responses, 
anger or hurt feelings, and ensuing 
counter-attack on our part with ridi- 
cule, sarcasm, or punishment (usually 
futile). Instead, let us remember the 
student is rarely attacking us person- 
ally, but instead is attacking the pres- 
sure of too much authority, which she 
must free herself from if she is ever to 
grow up. 

4. Let us avoid fixed reactions to 
similar situations, courses, groups, or 
even the same student—always the 
same way. Instead, let us be energetic 
enough and fair enough and resilient 
enough to consider each situation in 
its, and each student in her, individ- 
uality. 

5. Above all, let us avoid most 


thoughtfully the misuse of the power 


society gives us as adults and teachers. 
Instead, let us acknowledge to our- 
selves and even occasionally to the 
students by our actions and words that 
we are not gods pulling puppets by 
strings, but co-workers in a cooperative 
effort to become better citizens our- 
selves and to make better citizens of 
the better world we still believe the 
centuries point us toward. 
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Music for Community or Catalogue? 
MAX KAPLAN 


VERYONE is doing “postwar plan- 
ning”—the housewife, G. I. Joe, 
the State Department, the corner bank, 
and the junior college. Only the 
stodgy music department would dare 
fall behind the times, and no such de- 
partment will admit that it will be, is, 
or ever was stodgy. 

What is the nature of much of the 
planning going on for the postwar era 
in the junior colleges of the country? 
More students, more appropriations, 
more courses, more instructors—that is 
the objective of some. Others are per- 
turbed by the serious challenge which 
teaching methods in the services have 
thrown to the traditional ways. Again, 
the returning serviceman has led others 
to consider ways of working with him 
—special courses, how he might be 
snared before the university gets him, 
etc. 

We cannot ignore the fact that every 
aspect of life in every corner of the 
world will in some way be affected by 
the war. Aside from all considerations 
of loss of life, a changing economy, 
vast social dislocations and revolution- 
ary developments, war has the effect 
of shaking our fundamental thinking 
on all subjects; peace, which has come 


Max K’apian has been for the past seven 
years Director of the Music Department of 
Pueblo Junior College, Colorado. He holds 
the B.Ed. and M.Music degrees from the 
University of Colorado, to which institution 
he has returned this year to work toward his 
doctor’s degree. Mr. Kaplan is the author 
of a number of articles on music education 
in newspapers and periodicals, and of several 
orchestral works. While at Pueblo Junior 
College he served during 1942-45 as con- 
certmaster, assistant conductor, and program 
annotator of the Pueblo Symphony Orchestra. 
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at last, has the effect of prefacing a 
new chapter, of leading us to sigh, 
“Well, here we start clean again. 
What’s been the matter in the past? 
What now?” This applies to the col- 
lege music department as well as the 
factory, the bank, the housewife, or the 
situation in Poland. 

Basic thinking on the status of the 
music department divides itself into 
three time divisions; the period before 
the war, the war years, and afterwards. 
Let us briefly examine each. 

In 1940, there were 575 junior col- 
leges, private and public, in this coun- 
try. Of this total, 167, or 29 per cent, 
listed music departments, offering 
terminal or professional curricula, 
from a single “appreciation” course to 
a full choice of studies leading to en- 
trance to a four-year school. 
national point of view, there was very 
little pooling of information between 
these colleges. An examination of pub- 
lications covering the junior college 


will reveal but few articles on music; 


not one volume dealing with the sub- 
ject has yet appeared. The best ma- 
terial along general lines has been that 
issued by the National Music Edu- 
cators Conference, which devotes itself 
chiefly to the elementary and high 
school program. 

From the state point of view, the 


tendency has been for the junior col-— 


lege as a whole to fall in line with uni- 
versity traditions. Although past sta- 
tistics show that normally only about 
one-third of our freshmen will later go 
to the university, we still cling closely 

1 Walter C. Eells, Ed., American Junior 


Colleges (American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940), 585 p. 
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to those higher institutions. Of course, 
some of this is necessary, as any reg- 
istrar can testify. Yet it may probably 
be fairly said that the junior college 
is still trying to justify itself as an 
agency with a purpose distinct from 
that of either the high school or the 


university, and has not always found 


its center of balance. In the field of 
music, we have a good illustration of 
these generalizations. 

The catalogues of junior college 
music departments will show that many 


of their “theory” courses are, at least . 
in stated objectives, copied almost word . 


for word from the university. Since, 
after all, instructors are themselves 
often products of the university, it is 
likely that in the classroom, too, they 
simply carry on. But if the junior col- 
lege has a distinct place in the educa- 
tional picture it must: justify that dis- 
tinction in the classroom as well as in 
the tax rolls. 

Now we are at war’s end, thinking 
about tomorrow. Boys are gone. 
Bands are broken up. Enrollments are 
a third to a half down. Choral robes 
are on the shelf, waiting for postwar 
sopranos and baritones who will surely 
flock hither in the forthcoming educa- 
tional boom. Is the musician of one 
junior college in closer touch with his 
fellow optimist of the college yonder 
than he was formerly? How basic are 
the plans he is laying during these 
years? Are these plans content merely 
with a larger faculty or new uniforms? 
In short, how vital or how superficial 
is the planning now in progress? One 
cannot venture to answer, for only the 
developments of future years will pro- 
vide these answers ; but we may instead 
submit a few considerations which may 
prove of value in the planning process. 

First, the junior college will be in a 


position in postwar years to declare a 
larger degree of independence from the 
university, if it adopts service to the 
community as its primary goal. Un- 
like many universities around which a 
small town is clustered, and where 
lawyers and M.D.s are born, the junior 
college is more often only one institu- 
tion in a large community, where John 
first gets the bug for doctoring, or 
where Joe discovers his talent for weld- 
ing. This is not the place to examine 
again the terminal philosophy; it is 
proper here to emphasize that the 
junior college is in the position of de- 
termining what the community’s pro- 
fessional and trade needs are, then 
supplying a curriculum to meet those 
needs. So much for its basic outlook. 
But such a statement of policy requires 
a further step: Knowing the commu- 
nity, that its needs may be met. 

Two years ago, this writer attempted 
to point out the extent of community 
knowledge important to the music de- 
partment.? Since then, he has sought 
to supplement theory with a concrete 
demonstration of a community survey 
by a music department.*® 

Basic points of view and acquain- 
tance with community problems and 
needs are important, but only the be- 
ginning of long-view planning. Tradi- 
tion cannot, and should not, be disre- 
garded in the planning of a curriculum. 
But the traditions of our town are cer- 
tainly at least as important to our 
townspeople as the fine traditions of an 
art. We dare not as educators work 
on the brazen assumption that our pri- 
mary task is to mold our local culture 
to appreciate and ape that of the larger 
society. Were Beethoven alive and 


2 “Beethoven or a Bottle of Beer,” Juntor 
College Journal (April 1943), 13: 373-75. 
3 Music in the City, 1944, 190 p., mimeo. 
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visiting the Southwest, he would prob- 
ably be extremely interested in our con- 
temporary music, and in the folk music 
of this region. But since he is long 
dead, and the subject of many books, 
we ourselves study Beethoven and the 
traditions of an art largely originating 
in other lands and past ages. If our 
students like jazz, if to them it means 
America and happiness and adjustment, 
the college will not be surrendering its 
long heritage of scholarship and ser- 
vice if it begins to concern itself with 
this peculiarly American art form. In 
our own school, for instance, we are 
this year doing just that in a unit 
called “The History and Appreciation 
of Jazz.” We are a town of many 
churches, and in one class we are at 
the moment hearing reports on the 
music of various denominations. We 
have a large hospital here for the men- 
tally ill. Might it be wise to plan a 
special curriculum for those who might 
carry on musical therapy when help is 
again plentiful after the war? Might 
we have a course on the folk music of 
this region? Shall we continue to study 
the history of opera in a community 
where few have ever attended one? 
Might we invite representatives of the 
many national groups in the city to tell 
us about their national cultures, or shall 
we continue to read books about the 
art of the ancient Greeks? Shall our 
local symphony play more Brahms and 
Bach or might it seek to discover the 
audience’s preferences through surveys 


carried on, perhaps, with the help of 
our students? 

These are a few questions which may 
enter our postwar thinking here. Every 
town is different. Every school is dif- 
ferent. The background of every stu- 
dent group is different. Our towns 
were differently affected by the war. 
Therefore the questions we ask our- 
selves will perforce be different. 
Ready-made planning recipes will not 
do. Further, communities are dy- 
namic. They change. So our planning 
must be flexible, continuous, and al- 
ways tentative. 

There are in addition tendencies in 
our national life which may affect the 
music departments of all junior col- 
leges. For instance, the further de- 
velopment of radio and movie music, 
suggesting special treatment or full 
courses ; the international thinking now 
current, suggesting more emphasis on 
music of the Orient, Russia, countries 
to the south of us; the trend for such 
plants as Boeing to install permanent 


educational divisions, suggesting new 


vistas for industrial music; the tre- 
mendous need for new therapy methods 
in the treatment of veterans, suggesting 
new approaches to an old problem; the 
musical stature of the jazz band, invit- 
ing junior college courses in band ar- 
ranging, organization, management, 
jazz composition. 

Make your own list. The future is 
here and all about you. It is not in 
the university catalogue. 
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Report of Commission on Terminal Education 
CAMPBELL 


DOAK S. 


HE COMMISSION on Terminal Edu- 
cation of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges through its 
Administration Committee conducted 
its activities during 1944 in very much 
the same way as projected in the re- 
port which it submitted to the Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting at Cin- 
cinnati in January 1944.2 Reference 
to that report will indicate the two 
major projected activities for 1944 to 
be those dealing with the publication 
of the Commission and the sponsoring 
of a series of regional conferences for 
junior college administrators. These 
projects are discussed under separate 
headings. 
Publications 
In the summer of 1944 the Admin- 
istrative Committee completed an eight- 
page brochure to serve not only as an 
announcement of the forthcoming final 
publication of the study but also to give 
readers a preliminary overview of some 
of the problems involved in planning 
postwar terminal education programs. 
This brochure was available for distri- 
bution at the various regional confer- 


Doak S. CAMPBELL is well known to read- 
ers of the Journal as former Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and present Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Commission on Terminal Education. 
The present paper represents the official re- 
port of the Administrative Committee of the 
Terminal Commission to the Association on 
its activities during 1944. The membership 
of the Administrative Committee is as 
follows: Rosco C. Ingalls, Chairman; Leland 
Medsker, Secretary, Doak S. Campbell, 
Byron S. Hollinshead, and Lawrence L. 
Bethel, ex officio. This report would nor- 
mally have been included along with the re- 
ports of other Association committees and 
Officers in the May issue of the Journal, but 
was delayed, and hence is presented here. 
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ences held later in the year. In addi- 
tion, one copy was mailed in the fall 
to each junior college administrator in 
the country. Additional copies are 
available and will be distributed pend- 
ing more definite information concern- 
ing the exact date on which the final 
publication will be available. 

Beginning in the early spring of the 
year definite plans were made for com- 
piling the final report for the study. 
An agreement was entered into with 
Harper & Brothers to print the report 
and for the Administrative Committee 
to make one complimentary copy avail- 
able to each junior college. As a 
means of securing the results of the 
studies which had been carried on in 
the nine different institutions involved 
in the general study, reports from these 
institutions were called for early in the 
year. Arrangements were also made 
early with Miss Phebe Ward of San 
Francisco Junior College and with Mr. 
J. W. McDaniel, then of Bakersfield 
Junior College but later of San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College, to digest 
the institutional reports and to assist in 
the writing of the final, overall report 
of the study. 

At an editorial meeting in July final 
plans for the organization of the report 
were made. Since that time progress 
has been slow but continuous. The 
inevitable difficulties incurred in a com- 
posite publication, together with the 
inroads made on everyone’s time and 
energy during a period of war, delayed 
the time at which copy could go to press 
into 1945. Further, present shortages 


1 See Junior College Journal, April 1944, 
pp. 388-92. 
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of paper and manpower on the part of 
publishing companies have resulted in 
a much longer period needed for publi- 
cation than was previously expected. 
Despite these difficulties, however, the 
Committee can now announce the fol- 
lowing information with reference to 
the final publication: 


The book will appear sometime during the 
latter part of 1945. 

The title of the report will be Terminal 
Education in the Junior College. 

The book will be divided into two parts. 
Part One will deal with the general prin- 
ciples of terminal education, with chapters 
on the philosophy of terminal education, the 
organization and administration of terminal 
programs, and student personnel policies in- 
volved in terminal programs. Part Two will 
deal with the practices in terminal educa- 
tion. It will be organized around the nine 
institutional studies and set up in the form 
of a guide or handbook. 

It is expected that the book will have in- 
terest not only for junior college teachers 
and administrators but also for high-school 
administrators, representatives of higher in- 
stitutions, students in schools of education, 
administrators of vocational and adult edu- 
cational programs, lay people in the com- 
munity—especially those from industry inter- 
ested in local school programs, and for rep- 
resentatives of all educational organizations 
interested in the extension of educational 
opportunities to older age youth and adults. 


Administrators’ Conferences 


The purpose of the regional confer- 
ences for junior college administrators 
was to afford an opportunity for groups 
to get together and with some delib- 
eration think through the problems 
which will face them in planning ter- 
minal education programs after the war 
_ and to effect some plan which would be 
instrumental in bringing about a more 
rapid adjustment to postwar needs. 
Four such conferences were held, each 
of which was planned by a special 
regional committee with one of the four 
members of the Administrative Com- 
mittee serving on it. The conferences 
held were: 
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——_ Region—Boulder, Colorado, August 


Region—Atlanta, Georgia, October 

North Central Region—Chicago, 
November 13-17 

~———- Region—Rye, New York, November 


Illinois, 


Approximately 280 administrators 
attended these conferences and left with 
high praise of them. In each confer- 
ence consultants were brought in from 
the outside to serve as speakers and 
discussion leaders, but ample time was 
left for small group discussions and 
planning. The general problems of the 
subjects involved in the nine institu- 
tional studies, together with current 
problems, including that of planning for 
adult and veteran educational pro- 
grams, consideration of long term oc- 
cupational trends, and the organization 
of adequate general educational pro- 
grams, were the chief topics for discus- 
sion at each of the conferences. A con- 
tinuation of the regional conference 
plan of work is strongly recommended. 


Coordinating Activities 


In addition to the two main activi- 
ties of completing the publications and 
sponsoring the conferences, the Admin- 
istrative Committee has continued to be 
active in furthering the cause of ter- 
minal education with other educational 
groups and projects. At various times 
its members have participated in such 
activities as committees of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education involving 
post-high school education, state pJans 
for the extension of the public junior 
college, committees considering plans 
for the education of veterans, and coum- 
mittees on Senate Bill 1946.  : 


Ap preciation 


As in prior years the Committee fe 
deeply grateful to a number of peop 
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without whose help its activities for 
1944 could not have been successfully 
carried on. It wishes to thank par- 
ticularly Mr. Roy W. Goddard who, 
as President of the Association, gave 
freely of his time and effort during the 
year in helping to plan the Committee’s 
activities and who concurred with all 
decisions made. The Committee is also 
indebted to the various Association 
members and others who planned and 
executed the regional conferences. 
Only by their unselfish allotment of 
time and their expert leadership could 


the conferences have been a success. 
Also, to members of the Commission 
and to the members of the Coordinating 
Committee whose general advice has 
been sought from time to time during 
the year the Committee gives thanks. 
Special recognition and thanks are due 
Miss Phebe Ward, who served so effi- 
ciently as a consultant at all four of the 
regional conferences. As the general 
editor of the forthcoming final publi- 
cation Miss Ward’s patience and ability 
also deserve high tribute on the part of 
the Committee. 
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NE OF THE RECOGNIZED phases of 

any junior college guidance pro- 
gram is provision of vocational infor- 
mation to the students. It was the 
original purpose of this study to con- 
sider to what extent this information 
was offered to students through formal 
courses in the junior colleges of Mis- 
souri. A preliminary check on the 
courses available in Missouri junior 
colleges, however, soon indicated that 
a larger area would need to be reached 
to gather an adequate amount of in- 
formation, since only three of the Mis- 
souri institutions included vocational 
information in their guidance programs. 
For this reason it was decided to select 
a small sample of junior colleges 
throughout the country as a basis for 
discovering the prevalence of this type 
of group guidance. 

In choosing junior colleges of which 
inquiries would be made, consideration 
was given primarily to the larger and 
older institutions whose reputations 
had been established for some time. An 
effort was also made to send requests 
to those areas where it was known that 
guidance services were more frequently 
available. In addition, an attempt was 
made to reach various parts of the 
United States. 


H. F. CorrincHam, until recently Guid- 
ance Director at William Woods College, 
Mo., is now Guidance Director, Moline 
Public Schools, Ill. He received his B.Ed. 
degree from Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, and his M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, majoring in education and 
guidance. Mr. Cottingham is the author of 
a number of studies in the field of guidance, 
among them Your Job, an occupational op- 
portunity study of Paris, Illinois, and Your 
Future, a job survey of the Chicago area. 


30 


Occupational Guidance in Junior Colleges 


COTTINGHAM 


It was felt that a short, well organ- 
ized personal letter of inquiry would 
bring better results than a checklist or 
questionnaire, since educational ad- 
ministrators apparently have a well 
founded aversion to the latter type of 
survey technique. To fill this need a 
one-page, five-paragraph letter of in- 
quiry was written and sent to 46 junior 
colleges in various parts of the United 
States. Of the 46 institutions con- 
tacted, 32, or 69 per cent, replied. The 
geographical distribution of the in- 
quiries and replies was as follows: 


State Inquiries Replies 
13 8 
7 6 
2 1 
Tennessee .............. 1 1 
District of Columbia ... 1 1 
West Virginia .......... 1 1 
1 1 
Massachusetts .......... 1 1 
Pennsylvania ........... 1 1 
Washington ............ 
1 0 
Total 46 32 


The prevalence of student occupa- 
tional orientation among the 32 junior 
colleges replying was as follows: 


Offering No. % 
Schools offering course work 
in occupational orientation 10 31% 
Schools offering individual | 
counseling in vocational or- 
ientation ................. 13 41 
Schools not offering occupa- - 


tional guidance service .... 9 
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Analysis of Replies 


Although the principal objective of 
this exploration was an investigation 
of the nature of available courses in vo- 
cational orientation, the results are con- 
sidered in two divisions: (1) Since 
many schools offered occupational 
guidance on an individual basis as a 
substitute for formal course work, this 
type of service will first be discussed 
briefly ; (2) the remaining discussion 
will concern the content and organiza- 
tion of the courses in orientation, as 
described by the colleges offering them. 

In the schools where vocational in- 
formation is provided on an individual 
basis, the agency offering the guidance 
is either administrative or classroom. 
In smaller institutions the dean or reg- 
istrar serves as counselor, while in 
other junior colleges faculty members 
are assigned a limited number of ad- 
visees for vocational orientation. In 
some cases the faculty advisers are 
chosen to help in the field of their spe- 
cialization, while in others the assign- 
ments are made with a variety of fac- 
tors in mind. | 

Cooperating with the instructional 
staff are such departments as the li- 
brary and the testing office, as well as 


special clinics where faculty committees | 


study individual cases presented by 
various instructors. In several in- 
stances stimulus is given to individual 
counseling by holding local occupa- 
tional conferences for the students or 
planning special brief course units in 
certain curricula. 

In the majority of junior colleges 
apparently the individual counseling is 
carried out rather informally, although 
efforts are made to base recommenda- 
tions on facts, gathered from various 
academic agencies. No mention was 
made of attempts to secure qualified 


instructors for the counseling responsi- 
bility, or of plans to train staff mem- 
bers, but it is assumed that considera- 
tion was given to this problem when 
the counseling program was organized. 
On the whole, colleges following this 
plan present many approaches to the 
task, but are obviously guided by the 
nature of their individual needs and the 
services available. 

Of the junior colleges supplying in- 
formation in this study, only one 
offered a complete one-semester course 
in occupational or vocational orienta- 


tion. Several of the schools had at one | 


time offered such a course but at 
present are limiting their offerings to 
units on occupational orientation inte- 
grated with other topics in such courses 
as “Orientation,” “Freshman Orienta- 
tion,” or “American Social Problems.” 
Consideration of the exact nature of 
these units will be undertaken in sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 

In investigating the general trend of 
efforts to provide vocational informa- 
tion at all levels of college, it was dis- 
covered that perhaps four-year insti- 
tutions had actually done more with 
this problem than junior colleges. The 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota has been experimenting 
with vocational orientation for ten or 
twelve years and apparently has made 
considerable progress in ascertaining 
what type of class material best serves 
the college freshman as a vocational 
guidance stimulant. It was also dis- 
covered that California colleges were 
considerably more advanced in their 
awareness and treatment of the prob- 
lem being discussed here. This was 
true not only of the universities and 
senior colleges but of the junior colleges 
as well. Outstanding among the junior 
colleges which have pioneered in de- 
veloping complete courses is the Pasa- 
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dena Junior College, California, al- 
though their present program does not 


stress occupational orientation through 


group activity. 

As was mentioned above, by far the 
greater number of schools presenting 
formal course work in occupational in- 
formation offered the material as a unit 
or units in other courses. Such 
courses are quite often rather general 
in nature, covering various phases of 
freshman orientation. In some in- 
stances terminal and pre-professional 
students are grouped separately and ac- 
corded somewhat different treatment, 
with the former emphasizing slightly 
more practical aspects of vocational ad- 
justments. However, in nearly all 
cases it was found that these units cov- 
ered one or more of the following three 
topics: (1) An overview of the work- 
ing world; (2) objective self appraisal ; 
and (3) an individual occupational in- 
vestigation. In the next few para- 
graphs attention will be given to the 
general features covered under these 
three topics. 

In studying the working world, use 
is made of much recent source material 
to get accurate, up-to-date information. 
Such references as the 1940 Census and 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
were listed as guides. By comparison, 
from evidence available, less time is 
spent on this phase of the course than 
on the other two units. In some in- 
stances course work does not cover 
this by class discussion, but designated 
staff members direct it through lectures 
to large groups or in specified courses. 
In still other programs, particularly 
those for terminal students, little at- 
tention is given to the problem of voca- 
tional selection, since it is assumed that 
this choice has been made before en- 
rolling in the class. 


Another subject included in almost 
every unit is self appraisal. As would 
be expected, colleges frequently com- 
bine their testing service with this gui- 
dance function of the classroom. Many 
junior colleges begin the self appraisal 
by creating student interest through 
the use of interest or personality mea- 
sures, then follow up this procedure 
with tests of academic or vocational 
aptitude and achievement. Although 
there are wide variations in actual tech- 
niques, many schools combine these test 
results into a profile or summary chart 
to present the data in a more objective 
form to the student. In some colleges 
this information is supplemented by 
other academic and personal history 
data, obtained from the student’s per- 
manent record. 

The replies indicate that in most of 
the junior colleges much individual 
counseling is based upon the self-ap- 
praisal test information. Even where 
the plan is part of course work it is 
utilized primarily through personal 
conferences, while in other colleges the 
test results are obtained from the orien- 
tation test battery given by the admin- 
istration and the conferences are extra- 
curricular. It should be noted here that 
terminal student tests often center 
about job skills and aptitudes rather 
than academic prediction. 

Considerable emphasis is placed by 
many institutions on the occupational 
study or special investigation. This is 
preceded by the self appraisal unit and 
hence should involve student judgment 
and evaluation of personal qualities 
relative to possible vocational choices. 
This arrangement provides opportu- 
nity for careful evaluation of the quali- 
ties possessed by the student in com- 
parison with those demanded by the 
prospective vocation. 
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Few course units follow any par- 
ticular text, although several institu- 


tions apparently use a combination of 


two or more books. However, since 
it would be obviously impossible to 
secure all of the desired information for 
every student, even in several texts, 
most schools make wide use of li- 
brary facilities and special commercial 
sources. This technique is frequently 
supplemented by student interviews 
with workers in various fields, and in 
some cases by vocational conferences 
where numerous professions and occu- 
pations are represented by speakers. 

In certain colleges, where a work- 
study program is in effect, the indi- 
vidual term paper or investigation may 
be replaced by a study of problems of 
job adjustment and the factors involved 
in job success. Under such circum- 
stances several references on job get- 
ting and job holding are utilized in 
addition to laboratory exercises or 
practice situations. 


Conclusions 


Several significant conclusions can 
be drawn from this sample study, brief 
though it be. Although these trends 
should be verified by a more extensive 
investigation, the rather wide agree- 
ment by colleges supplying data here 
would tend to indicate a fair degree of 


uniformity on the general nature of | 


certain guidance functions. 

A majority (72 per cent) of the re- 
porting junior colleges offered some 
sort of occupational orientation service, 
either through formal class work or by 
individual counseling. It was proved 


‘ more or less conclusively that the 


present tendency is to provide occupa- 
tional guidance on an individual rather 
than a group basis. Even the institu- 
tions that utilize group guidance stress 


_ the personal attention phase of this 


type of orientation, leading one to con- 


clude that its effectiveness is appar- 


ently beyond question. This fact is 
further borne out by experiences of a 
number of colleges which have either 
shortened the course in vocational ori- 
entation or replaced it with individual 
work. It should be stated, however, 
that the more progressive colleges are 
finding a combination of class work 
and counseling the most satisfactory, 
with the greater emphasis upon the in- 
dividual’s participation in a series of 
conference. This trend, incidentally, 
coincides with a rather general educa- 


‘tional movement to make greater pro- 


vision for individual differences. 

Another conclusion that may be 
drawn from this survey is a corollary 
to the point just mentioned. In addi- 
tion to a rather uniform effort to in- 
dividualize occupational orientation, it 
is fairly obvious that there is likewise 
general agreement on the content of a 
program of occupational suggestion. 
Whether the plan be for a group or for 
an individual, the same pattern of func- 
tions must be carried out, if an adequate 
guidance service is to be maintained. 
These are, as stated previously: (1) An 
overview of the working world; (2) 
an objective self appraisal study; and 
(3) a thorough investigation of an oc- 
cupational choice. 

Finally, numerous comments of 
junior college administrators indicate 
their awareness that the need for in- 
dividual occupational adjustment and 
orientation will increase materially in 
the postwar educational world. Here 
again the reasons are fairly obvious, 
but it is somewhat satisfying that re- 
sponsible authorities are aware of the 
seriousness and complexity of the prob- 
lem. It is only hoped that effective 
solutions may be developed. 
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Reports and Discussion 


WHO PAYS SICK TEACHERS? 


(Finding that no information was available 
on the practices of junior colleges and pre- 
paratory schools in paying the salaries of 
sick faculty members, N. W. Ayer & Son 
this spring sent a questionnaire on the sub- 
ject to 150 such institutions. Of the 150 
contacted, 87 institutions returned the ques- 
tionnaire. Following is a summary of the 
practices reported, as sent to the Journal by 
Mr. Charles E. Glendening of the Ayer 
staff. —Editor) 


The replies to the questionnaire show 
a great diversity of practice. Fifteen 
schools said they had no regular rules 
on the subject, 7 others said that each 
case would be considered on its merits 
and 3 others had never had sickness of 
more than a day or so. Of the 87, 
46 said that the school paid the sick 
teacher and also the substitute when 
such additional help became necessary. 
Ten said that the teacher paid the 
substitute, or deduction for the sub- 
stitute’s salary was made in the teach- 
er’s pay. 

Seven schools indicated that they 
paid the instructor’s salary for a month. 
Five others reported that the regular 
salary is continued for three months if 
the instructor has been in service from 
2 to 5 years. Four schools continued 
the full pay for 6 months if the in- 
structor has been employed for 4, 5, 7 
or 10 years. Six schools said that they 
continue the pay indefinitely, although 
a number of others qualified this gen- 
erosity by noting that they continued 
the salary until the end of the term or 
of the school year. A few indicated 
that the salary of aged instructors was 
continued for several years after they 
were totally incapacitated. 

Two schools have an interesting ar- 
rangement whereby the teachers pro- 


al 


vide their own health insurance. In 
one junior college on the Atlantic sea- 
board a mutual insurance arrangement 
by the faculty pays the regular salary 
after the instructor has been sick for 
two weeks. The first two weeks’ sal- 
ary is paid by the college itself. A 
preparatory school in the Central states 
has a plan whereby each teacher—at 
his option—pays $10 annually into the 
school’s substitute fund. The salary of 
a member teacher who becomes ill is 
paid for one semester from this fund no 
matter how long the teacher has been 
in service. 

A military school in the Southern 
states carries health insurance on each 
teacher and staff member. The bene- 
fits go to the school for substitute hire, 
while the regular salary is continued to 
the insured up to 12 months. The 
superintendent of another military 
school in the South has never had a 
teacher sick for more than 6 or 8 weeks. 
Then the regular salary was paid and 
the school treasury paid the substitute. 
This same practice has been in effect 
in the case of cooks, janitors and fire- 
men, which policy the superintendent 
believes has been responsible for the 
loyalty of these employes during the 
days when the temptation of war 
swollen wages elsewhere was great. 

Several reporting schools indicated 
that a committee of the faculty is at 
work seeking to devise an equitable ar- 
rangement for sick teachers. Some 
years ago a survey was made for one 
of the prominent junior colleges by 
Walter C. Eells. He suggested that 
because of extra expense incurred by a 
faculty member at the time of illness, 
the institution should share the ex- 
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penses with the unfortunate instructor. 
He suggested also that at least two 
weeks, and probably a month’s illness, 
in any one year should be the minimum 
period for which full pay is received. 
Many schools on examination of their 
records have found that a very small 
appropriation is needed to take care of 
sick instructors. 

A subject allied to this one, which 
the 87 schools have so graciously as- 
sisted N. W. Ayer in analyzing, con- 
cerns sabbatical leave for teachers in 
junior colleges and preparatory schools, 
and also the problem of retirement pay 
or pension. The junior college move- 
ment is perhaps too young to need a 
policy of retirement pay, but the time 
will soon arrive when many institutions 
will be faced with a pension problem. 
If this has not already been taken under 
consideration by the Association of 
Junior Colleges, and regional accredit- 
ing agencies, perhaps the subjects are 
worth studying. 


NEW WASHINGTON LAW 


Public junior college education in 
Washington State was placed on a 
firmer basis through the enactment this 
spring by the Washington State Leg- 
islature of important junor college leg- 
islation. The new law, extending the 
program of free public education 


through the thirteenth and fourteenth ° 


years, is as follows: 


Laws Relating to Juntor Colleges and Ex- 
tended Secondary Education 
Chapter 115, Laws of 1945 


An Act relating to education; providing 
for the extension of high schools and the 
merging of Junior Colleges with extended 
high schools. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Washington: 

Sec. 1. The purpose of this act is to au- 
thorize and encourage school districts to es- 
tablish and maintain educational programs 
designed to meet the needs and interests of 


high school graduates for whom educational 
and vocational preparation opportunities 
would not otherwise be available and for war 
veterans and others in need of educational and 
vocational preparation and adjustment, and 
to provide a state plan for the orderly de- 
velopment of such programs. 

Sec. 2. School districts are hereby au- 
thorized to establish and maintain, under 
rules and regulations hereinafter provided for, 
vocational and/or general educational pro- 
grams for high school graduates, war vet- 
erans and others, as thirteenth (13th) and 
fourteenth (14th) years in high schools and 
as a part of the common school system of 
the state, and to pay for such programs out 
of their general fund budgets. 

Sec. 3. The State Board of Education 


shall establish procedures and requirements — 


under which any school district shall deter- 
mine the need within such district for the 
establishment of any program provided for 
in section 2 of this act and the type or kind 
of such program to be established. The State 
Board of Education shall also establish rules, 
regulations and standards governing the op- 
eration and maintenance of any such program, 
and any district maintaining such program 
under such rules, regulations and standards, 
shall be allowed apportionments of state and 
county funds as provided by law. | 

Sec. 4. Any class or classes maintained or 
operated under programs provided for in 
section 2 of this act and under rules, regula- 
tions and standards provided for in section 
3 of this act may be attended by any high 
school graduate, war veteran, or others, ir- 
respective of age, residing within the district 
maintaining such class or classes or residing 
within any other school district: Provided, 
That such high school graduates, war vet- 
erans and others not residing within the 
school district maintaining such class or 
classes shall be admitted upon the same con- 
ditions and subject to the same fees as are 
those residing within the district and not 
otherwise. 

Sec. 5. Any public Junior College estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of Pierce’s 
Perpetual Code 895-1 to -27, chapter 146 of 
the Laws of 1941, as amended by chapter 63 
of the Laws of 1943 (sections 4623-1 to 
4623-14, inclusive, Remington’s Revised Stat- 
utes), may be discontinued as an independent 
Junior College and operated as thirteenth 
(13th) and fourteenth (14th) years of the 
high school of the school district in which it 
is located. Any such discontinuance as an 
independent Junior College and merger with 
the high school shall be made only upon 
the approval by the State Board of Education 
upon an application for such merger made 
by the Board of Trustees of the Junior 
College and the Board of Directors of the 
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school district, and any program maintained 
under such merger shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. 


FACULTY PREPARATION 


The American Council on Education 
sponsored a conference on the prepa- 
ration of instructors for junior colleges 
and technical institutes in Washington 
on April 26-27. The conference was 
attended by approximately 25 selected 
persons from all sections of the country, 
including representatives of university 
schools of education, technical insti- 
tutes, and the following junior college 
representatives, most of whom are 
members of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Preparation of Junior 
College Instructors: Lawrence L. 
Bethel, C. C. Colvert, Walter C. Eells, 
Elizabeth G. Kimball, Henry W. Little- 
field, Anne D. McLaughlin, Roy E. 
Morgan, David B. Pugh, Nicholas 
Ricciardi, and Walter J. Swenson. 

Among the topics and questions dis- 
cussed at the conference were the 
following : 

National and state estimates of probable 
postwar expansion of junior colleges and 
technical institutes. 

Findings of the Committee on Preparation 
of Instructors of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

Findings on visits to fifty juaior colleges 


and technical institutes in 1944-45 by Lennox 
san traveling fellow, General Education 


What some graduate institutions have done 
in the preparation of instructors for junior 
colleges and technical institutes. 

What some junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes are doing to provide in-service train- 
ing of instructors. 

What should constitute basic programs of 
preparation and experience for faculty mem- 
bers in junior colleges and technical in- 


stitutes? 


How can junior colleges, technical institutes 
and universities best work together to estab- 
lish such programs for the preparation of 
instructors ? 

How can status be given to such programs 
—to attract able candidates and improve the 


status of staff members in junior colleges 
and technical institutes? 

What kind of continuing organization will 
best serve to foster such programs on a 
substantial basis? 


_ An extensive report on the discus- 
sions and the papers presented at the 
conference is being prepared, and will 


be available through the American > 


Council on Education. Anyone inter- 
ested in receiving a copy should write 
directly to the Council. 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Committee of the 
Northwest Association of Junior Col- 
leges met on April 11, 1945, at 
Spokane, Washington. Present were 
four members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: Dr. H. A. Dixon, president; 
Mrs. Gertrude Houk Fariss, secretary ; 
President T. D. Schindler, vice-presi- 
dent from Washington; and President 
G. O. Kildow, treasurer. 

The president presented the follow- 
ing agenda for consideration of the 
Committee: 

1. Problems connected with the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

2. Forming of a Western Association of 
Junior Colleges, including present members 
of the Northwest Association and California. 

3. Extending of invitations to membership 
in the Northwest Association to Wyoming, 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan 
junior colleges. 

4. Granting of credit for educational ex- 
perience in the armed forces. 

5. Appointment of a nominating committee. 

Dr. Dixon read to the group the 
March 27 letter of Lawrence L. Bethel, 
president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Problems brought 
up by President Bethel, including the 
question of holding a July meeting of 
the Executive Committee, the Postwar 
Committee, the Constitution Com- 
mittee, the chairmen of other com- 
mittees, and the presidents of the 
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regional councils of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, were dis- 
cussed at some length. It was pointed 
out that the American Association is 
at the present time in splendid con- 
dition, with every prospect of continued 
growth and development during post- 
war years. The Association has the 
largest membership in its history, even 
though 90 junior colleges have been 
closed during the war years. The 
financial condition of the Association is 
completely sound, the treasury having 
a surplus of $2,239.67. 

A discussion followed as to the desir- 
ability of holding the July conference. 


_ It was voted that the Northwest Asso- 


ciation recommend to the Executive 
Committee of the American Associa- 
tion that the Association take care of 
the financial obligations involved in a 
proposed increase in the salary of the 
executive secretary and in holding the 
July conference, even though such ex- 
penditures might necessitate the raising 
of Association dues. 

The Committee voted that the 
Northwest Association go on record 
as favoring a national committee to 
set up standards for admission to mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. It was also voted 
that the Northwest Association sup- 
port the Executive Committee of the 
American Association in its action to 
continue the Commission on Terminal 
Education. 

After some discussion of appoint- 
ments to national committees, the Com- 
mittee voted that the Northwest Asso- 
ciation recommend that the procedure 
for appointment of committees of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges be in accordance with the con- 
stitution of that organization; namely, 
that the president shall appoint all 


committees. The members of the 
Committee stressed the fact that there 
is in their opinion no valid reason why 
nominations should be made by regional 
presidents. 

Meeting with the members of the 
Executive Committee during the after- 
noon were Paul F. Gaiser, Fred L. 
Stetson, and Raymond M. Mosher, all 
members of the Executive Committee 
of the Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools, meeting 
in Spokane on April 12, 13 and 14. 
The following subjects were discussed 
at some length: 


1. The possibilities of the expansion of the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools into a Western Association, 
including California. 

2. The establishment of standards in con- 
nection with the admission of veterans, so 
that no college or university shall admit 
veterans who enter more than one week late 
in any given term, a practice which makes it 
difficult or impossible for the average student 
to succeed. Dr. Dixon read a letter from 
the Veterans Bureau, interpreting such a 
practice as an illicit means of using govern- 
ment funds provided for tuition. 

3. The determining of the amount of credit 
to be granted for educational experience in 
the armed services. It was pointed out that 
a variation existed of no credit granted in 
some cases up to 97 hours in one case. 

4. The inclusion of Wyoming and western 
Canadian institutions of higher learning in 
the program of the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools. 


After the departure of the represen- 
tatives of the Executive Committee of 
the Northwest Association of Secon- 
dary and Higher Schools, the four 
members of the Executive Committee 
of the Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges resolved themselves into a. 
Nominating Committee. The follow- 
ing nominations were made for 1945- 
46: 

President: President T. D. Schindler, 

Lower Columbia Junior College 


First Vice-president: Dean James 
Caudill, Dawson County Junior Colleen 
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Second Vice-President: President H. A. 
Dixon, Weber College 

Secretary: Dean Gertrude Houk Fariss, 
St. Helen’s Hall Junior College 

Treasurer: President G. O. Kildow, Coeur 
d’Alene Junior College 


The Secretary was requested to send 
ballots to every member institution, 
asking that a vote be sent by mail, with 
names other than those nominated by 
the Committee being written in if 
desired. 

It was voted that the junior colleges 
which are now being organized in Wy- 
oming be invited to join the North- 
west Association of Junior Colleges. 

It was voted that the following reso- 
lution be sent to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges: 

Inasmuch as (1) The national organiza- 
tion needs the regions and the regions need 
the national organization; (2) the circum- 
venting of the regions entirely, through tak- 
ing away all representation by dealing ex- 
clusively with the members, will weaken the 
national organization; (3) the recognition 
of the region is the best means of extending 
the junior college movement in areas which 
are not adequately served, i.e., Oregon, Wy- 
oming, Canada; Be it resolved that some 
compromise plan be worked out whereby rep- 
resentation of all districts be retained but at 
the same time increased representation be 
provided for those regions having a large 
number of junior colleges with consequent 
large faculties and student enrollments. 

GERTRUDE HoukK Fariss 


Secretary 


TEXAS FACULTIES MEET 


Upon the suggestion of President J. 
H. Bankston of Victoria Junior Col- 
lege, the faculties of three South Texas 
junior colleges held their first group 
meeting, April 5-7, on the campus of 
the Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries. Present were 27 staff members 
from Brownsville, Victoria, and Corpus 
Christi junior colleges ; 12 visitors from 
the faculty of the Texas College of 


Arts and Industries; and Dr. C. C. 
Colvert, consultant in junior college 
education of the University of Texas. 
Dean E. L. Harvin of Corpus Christi 
Junior College was in charge of or- 
ganization of the program. 

Included on the program were the 
following addresses and discussions : 


Address—“General Philosophy and Pro- | 


gram of the Junior College,” by Dr. C. C. 
Colvert, University of Texas. 
Discussion—“Curriculum Planning,” led by 
Dean Clark Wilkes, Victoria Junior College. 
Discussion—“Problems of Instruction in 
the Junior Colleges,” led by Miss Mary H. 
Heatly, Corpus Christi Junior College. 
Discussion—“Student Personnel Services 
in Our College,” led by Dean Otto R. Nielsen, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. 
Discussion—‘Summary of Conference and 
Plans for the Future,” led by Dean E. L. 
Harvin, Corpus Christi Junior College. 


The group voted to repeat the con- 
ference annually, and to invite the staff 
of Edinburg Junior College to join 
the other three colleges in future con- 
ferences. 


MINNESOTA DEANS 


The Junior College Deans’ Associa- 
tion of Minnesota held their annual 
spring meeting April 13-14 at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. T. R. 
McConnell, dean of the College of 
Science, Literature, and Arts of the 
University of Minnesota, spoke on gen- 
eral education. Dr. H. T. Morse, as- 
sistant director of the General College 
of the University of Minnesota, spoke 
on terminal-vocational curricula in use 
in California. 


The following new officers for the 


coming year were elected: President, 

Martin Graebner, Concordia Junior 

College; Secretary-Treasurer, F. F. 
Cope, Virginia Junior College. 

W. OLSEN 

Secretary 
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Junior College World 


EELLS GOES TO ITALY 


Dr. Walter C. Eells joined the staff 
of the Veterans Administration, in 
Washington, D. C., upon his resigna- 
tion as Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, May 31, after seven years’ ser- 
vice in that position. At the request 
of the War Department, the Veterans 
Administration in August gave Dr. 
Eells four months’ leave of absence in 
order that he might accept a position 
on the overseas staff of the Army’s 
University Educational Center for the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations. 
He will be located at Florence, where 
the Army is operating a program of 
short university courses for about 1500 
men of the Army, each course one 
month in length. Dr. Eells will in- 
struct in Education. The university 
program is housed in the former quar- 
ters of the Royal Italian Air Force. 


RADIO STUDENTS AID WAR 


Cooperating with the War Writers’ 
Board in presenting propaganda plays 
over the radio has been the major con- 
tribution of the radio department of 
Los Angeles City College to the war 
effort. Presenting plays by the War 
Writers’ Board and original material 
written by students, the radio depart- 
ment was heard over station KFAC 
twice a week, from Pearl Harbor to 
1943. One play presented was They 
Burned the Books, by Stephen Vincent 
Benet, which told the story of the burn- 
ing of anti-Nazi books by Hitler. 
Another, Godless Sunday, written by a 
former Los Angeles City College stu- 


dent, was an appeal for persons to get 


on war jobs and stay on them until 
victory is won. Following the KFAC 
presentation the play was repeated at 
Lockheed Aircraft Plant. Another 
play, This Is America, by a former 
student, showed America’s heritage. 
In addition to the plays, the students 
have broadcast spot announcements 
for war bonds, the Red Cross, and 
the War Chest. 


FROM BELSEN TO COLBYTOWN 


Two German-born children, who 
came to America from the Belsen Con- 
centration Camp, were among the 24 
little girls at Colbytown Camp on Little 
Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, this 
summer. The camp, sponsored for the 
sixth year by the students of Colby 
Junior College, opened June 28 and 
operated for four weeks. 

In addition to the German young- 
sters there were child representatives 
of Czechoslovakia, Portugal, and Aus- 
tria, as well as an American-born 
Japanese. Four Negro children came 
from Boston, and several little girls 
came from the rural sections of New 
Hampshire, to enjoy the informal camp 
life. Under the direction of members 
of the campus YWCA, the camp pro- 
gram stressed the establishment of in- 
terfaith and interrace understanding. 

Dr. Jessie Dell Crawford, head of 
the college’s department of philosophy 
and religion, was camp director. As- 
sisting her were a recent graduate of 
Colby Junior College and six Colby 
students. 


TUBB STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


| The new State Superintendent of 
Education in Mississippi is J. M. Tubb, 
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former president of East Mississippi 
Junior College. Mr. Tubb succeeded 
Superintendent J. S. Vandiver, who 
resigned July 15, and he will serve the 
unexpired term, which extends until 
January 1, 1948. Like Mr. Tubb, Mr. 
Vandiver entered upon the state super- 
intendency from the presidency of one 
of the Mississippi junior colleges. He 
was president of Sunflower Junior Col- 
lege at the time of his election in 1936. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTES 


In June Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
set in motion the operation of the new 
law in New York establishing a system 
of State Institutes of Applied Arts and 


Sciences, by appointing the membership 


of the Commission charged with plan- 
ning their establishment. The Com- 
mission for the Institutes, which will be 
institutions of junior college grade, is 
headed by State Senator Benjamin F. 
Feinberg, chairman, and the New York 
State Education Commissioner, vice- 
chairman. The sum of $250,000 has 
been appropriated for the work of the 
Commission. | 

In a statement naming the Commis- 
sion members, Governor Dewey said: 


Under the law the Commission is empow- 
ered to determine the location of State In- 
stitutes of Applied Arts and Sciences on a 
regional basis, including State Institutes in 
New York City, and to authorize the State 
Education Department to accept sites, acquire 
property and facilities, lease buildings, and 
to take such steps as may be necessary to 
establish and develop these institutes. 

The institutes are being established under 
the comprehensive program for returning 
veterans provided by-the State administration. 
At these institutes veterans may continue 
their education and receive further training 
in skills which they have learned in the 
armed forces. The institutes will provide 
education and training in applied arts, crafts, 
aeronautics, retail business management, and 
technical skills . . . including related work 
in arts and sciences and other subjects es- 
sential to the general welfare and understand- 
ing of students, together with courses on an 
extension or part-time basis. 


STATE GRANT FOR WALKER 


The Alabama State Legislature 
passed a bill this spring giving Walker 
College, a private junior college, an 
annual appropriation of $10,000 for the 
next two years. The final vote on the 
bill was 83 to 1. 


HILLYERITES TOUR NEW YORK 


Students majoring in business at 
Hillyer Junior College went on a three- 
day faculty-conducted trip to New 
York in May, combining visits to banks 
and business houses with sightseeing. 
Highlighting the trip were tours of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Chase 
National Bank, the National Broad- 
casting Company’s studios, the New 
York Hospital, and the Stauffer Chem- 
ical Company office. On the lighter 
side were a ferry ride to Staten Island 
and a doubleheader baseball game be- 
tween the Yankees and the St. Louis 
Browns. 


GRAY TRANSFERRED 


Lt. John E. Gray, president of Lamar 
College, Texas, who is currently on 
leave of absence with the Navy, was 
transferred this summer to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he is in the Educa- 
tional Services Section of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. Lt. Gray’s duties 
involve the organization of off-duty 
educational facilities for naval per- 
sonnel. 


NOFFSINGER REPORTS 


The retirement of Dr. H. G. Noff- 
singer, one of the founders of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, after 33 years in the presidency 
of Virginia Intermont College, was re- 
ported in the May Journal. President 
Noffsinger’s final report offers some 
interesting material on the progress of 
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Virginia Intermont since 1912, when 
he became administrative head of the 
institution. The 1945 valuation of the 
property owned in 1912 is $325,000, 
while the valuation of property added 
since that time is $430,292. In 1912 
the institution had no endowment; 
present endowment is $537,506. En- 
rollment has increased from 148 in 
1912 to 473 in 1945. The staff in 1912 
numbered 18; in 1945, 50. Income 
from students in 1912 was less than 


$25,000; for 1944-45 it was $263,568. 


SWEDISH AT NORTH PARK 


The summer session of North Park 
College, Illinois, featured a School for 
Swedish Studies, under the joint aus- 
pices of the Augustana Institute of 
Swedish Culture of Augustana College, 
and North Park College. Fifteen hours 
each week were devoted to intensive 
study of the Swedish language, and 
lectures were given on the history, gov- 
ernment, art, industries, music, educa- 
tion, and other facets of Swedish 
culture. 


PIPER ELECTED 


The board of trustees of Kentucky 
Female Orphan School elected Lewis 
A. Piper administrative head of the in- 
stitution at their annual meeting in 
May. Mr. Piper, who received his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, had been serving 
as executive dean of the institution 
since the death of President Edgar C. 
Riley in January. Mr. Piper came to 
the Midway junior college after ser- 
vice as principal of the Danville, Ken- 
tucky High School; assistant principal 
and critic teacher at the University of 
Kentucky Training School; assistant 
superintendent and director of educa- 
tion at Ormsby Village, Louisville; di- 


rector of education, Connecticut School 
for Boys; and superintendent of public 


‘schools at Burgin and Midway, Ken- 


tucky. 
GOVERNOR APPOINTS MCLENDON 


President R. D. McLendon of Pearl 
River Junior College is a member of 
the new Mississippi State College 
Board—a board appointed by the 
present Governor, under provisions of 
a recent constitutional amendment, to 
serve the University of Mississippi and 
the state senior colleges. 


MEDICAL SECRETARIES 


Medical secretarial students were by 
far the largest group among the candi- 
dates for the associate’s degree in this 
June’s graduating class at Becker 
Junior College, Massachusetts. Dur- 
ing the second semester the graduating 
medical secretaries worked in hospitals 
and doctors’ offices in Worcester, each 
spending three weeks on the job. 


NEW MONTICELLO PRESIDENT 


George I. Rohrbough, president of 
Monticello College, Illinois, since 1935, 
resigned June 30 to accept the presi- 
dency of Park College, Missouri. Suc- 
ceeding him is Dr. John R. Young, 
former academic dean of Monticello, 
who joined the staff of the college in 
1938 after ten years of teaching in 
the Spanish department at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


WILSON HONORED 


At the national conference of the 
Association of Presidents of YMCA 
Schools and Colleges held at Yale Uni- 
versity in June, Alan S. Wilson, di- 
rector of Hillyer Junior College, Con- 
necticut, was elected president for a 
three-year term. Nearly 30 schools 
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and colleges in the United States and 
Canada, including a number of junior 


colleges, are members of the Asso-: 


ciation. 


COLORADO WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


In May, Colorado Woman’s College 
graduated its thirty-sixth class, num- 
bering 146 young women, the largest 
class in its history. More than 200 
applicants were denied admission be- 
cause of inadequate space, the college 
reports. As a start toward remedying 
this situation, the college was given a 
$60,000 donation this spring, to be used 
toward a new dormitory. In addition, 
the campaign to raise $325,000 for a 
new activities building, remodeling, and 
equipment is well underway, with a 
considerable portion of the total already 
on hand. 


CHESBROUGH APPROVED 


The Board of Regents of the State 
of New York has changed the name 
of A. M. Chesbrough Seminary, located 
at North Chili, to Roberts Junior Col- 
lege, and has given the institution legal 
authority to conduct courses on the 
junior college level. Chesbrough Sem- 
inary, a Methodist institution, was 
established in 1867 by Bishop Ben- 
jamin Titus Roberts, founder of Free 
Methodism. 


NEW EMORY DEAN 


Virgil Y. C. Eady is the new dean 
of Emory Junior College, Georgia. 
Mr. Eady, who holds the A.B. degree 
from Hendrix College and the M.A. 
degree from Emory University, was 
formerly a member of the English de- 
partment of the junior college. 


WAR BOND RECORD 


Already distinguished as the first 
college in Connecticut to win the 


United States Treasury Minute Man 
flag for its efforts in behalf of the war 
finance program, Hartford Junior Col- 
lege ended its school year in June by 
setting a new record in student pur- 
chases of War Savings stamps and 
bonds, with 100 per cent buying by the 
student body for the third consecutive 
month. 


SHIMER IS HOST 


This spring Frances Shimer Junior 
College, Illinois, held a two-day Inter- 
national Relations Conference which 
brought approximately 50 students and 
faculty members from neighboring col- 
leges, as well as a number of towns- 
people, to its campus. Among the par- 
ticipants was Dr. Richard Hertz of the 
University of Dubuque, who was in the 
German Diplomatic Service until 1937, 
when he resigned and came to the 
United States to stay because he was 
convinced that “Hitler was a disaster 
for Germany as well as for the world.” 
Three round table discussions, on 
“Treatment of Enemy Countries,” 
“Enemy Satellite Nations, Occupied 
Countries, and Dependent Areas,” and 
“World Order,” featured the confer- 
ence. 


27 VETERANS ENROLLED 


Twenty-seven veterans of World 
War II enrolled at the Junior College 
of Connecticut during the second se- 
mester, attending under the provisions 
of three different Federal and state 
plans for government payment of their 
expenses. Twelve came under the 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
11 under the G. I. bill, and the rest 
under the State of Connecticut Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program. Fifteen 
of the men attended day classes on a 
full-time basis and 12 attended evening 
classes on a part-time basis. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


DRAFTING THE FUTURE 


In view of the fact that the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges had to be cancelled 
this year, President Bethel called a 
conference of the committees of the As- 
sociation on July 24-27, at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. The conference was 
made up of the Executive Committee, 
the Constitution Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Plans, the chairmen 
of all other Association committees, and 
the presidents of the six regional asso- 
ciations of junior colleges. All areas 
of the country, all types of junior col- 
leges, and all working groups within 
the Association were thus represented. 
The opportunity which the four days 
of sitting together around a table gave 
for complete and free interchange of 
viewpoints and information, plus the 
extremely long hours of hard work put 
in each day by the various committees 
—the Executive Committee, for in- 
stance, had a 100 per cent record of 
post-midnight - adjournment—brought 
results which open the way to a dy- 
namic, creative, influential future for 
the Association, built upon the solid 
foundation of the past 25 years’ steady 
growth and development. The specific 
results included a plan for expansion 
of committees to cover more areas of 
study and take advantage of the abili- 
ties of more members of the Associa- 
tion; a plan for enlarged research ac- 
tivity, bringing into use the facilities 
of leading universities over the coun- 
try; continuation of the Washington 
headquarters office of the Association ; 
and substantial progress on the fram- 
ing of a new Constitution to be pre- 


sented to the membership at the next 
annual meeting for discussion and ap- 
proval. The November issue of the 
Junior College Journal will include the 
full proceedings of the Conference. 


OFF THE PRESS 


The long-awaited Junior College Ac- 
counting Manual came from the press 
in mid-July, ‘and is now available 
through the Association office. The 
volume is the result of almost a decade 
of cooperative planning and discussion 
between staff members of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the 
American Council on Education, and 
the U. S. Office of Education. It was 
written by Henry G. Badger, Asso- 
ciate Specialist in Educational Statis- 
tics of the U. S. Office of Education, 
with the assistance and advice of a 
national committee of leading college 
administrators and business officers. 
It is the first published accounting 
manual designed specifically for junior 
colleges and their special problem. 


NAVY USES THE DIRECTORY 


With an eye to its responsibilities 
to demobilized naval personnel, the 
Navy this summer ordered 400 addi- 
tional copies of the Junior College Di- 
rectory 1945 for use in its Educational 
Service Program. The Navy had 
previously ordered 250 copies at the 
time the Directory came from the press 
last spring, at which time the Army also 
placed an order for 500 copies. The 
Veterans Administration, too, is using — 
the Directory, having purchased over 
100 copies of it and of American Junior 
Colleges, for distribution to all its 
regional offices, two copies to each. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges 


InNtRopucToRY NotE—This is a continuation 
of Bibliography on Junior Colleges, by Wal- 
ter C. Eells (U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 2), which contains the 
first 1600 titles of this numbered sequence. 
Volumes I to XV of the JouRNAL contain 
3762 additional titles of publications, other 
than those appearing in the JoURNAL itself, 
distributed as follows: 

Vol. 1-5. Numbers 1601-2852, 1252 titles 

Vol. 6-10. Numbers 2853-3742, 890 titles 

Vol. 11. Numbers 3743-4044, 302 titles 

Vol. 12. Numbers 4045-4437, 393 titles 

Vol. 13. Numbers 4438-4798, 361 titles 

Vol. 14. Numbers 4799-5036, 238 titles 

Vol. 15. Numbers 5037-5362, 326 titles 

Both author and subject indexes for each 
year’s entries may be found in the final issue 
of the JourNAL for the year. It is intended 
to make this continuing bibliography a com- 
plete reference list, as far as possible, for all 
published material dealing with the junior 
college movement in any of its phases, except 
that published in the JourNAL itself. Refer- 
ences to unpublished dissertations, also, are 
included as far as possible. Assistance of 
authors, especially of publications not appear- 
ing in the common national educational peri- 
odicals, is asked in securing the desired com- 
pleteness and accuracy. 


5363. Keppet, F. P., “Will the 
American College Survive?” Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bul- 
letin (October 1942), 28:409-17. 

Reprint of article in American Scholar. 
See No. 5362. 

5364. Kerr, Frep L., “Enrollments 
in and Degrees Conferred by Mem- 
ber Institutions,’ Supplement to the 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars (November 
1942). 44 pages. 


Thirteenth annual report of the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects. Includes data 
from 67 junior colleges. 


5365. Kissy, Leo P., “A Compara- 


tive Study of the Attitudes of Stu- 
dents, Parents, and Citizen Groups 
Toward Problem Situations Which 
Have Risen at the Ventura Junior 
College,” Journal of the American 


Association of Collegiate Registrars 
(January 1943), 18:149-58. 

Based upon questionnaires returned by , 
985 junior college students, 101 parents 53 


of students, and 51 local service club 
members. 


5366. Kissy, LzEo P., “Use of a Rat- 
ing Scale in a Junior College,” Cal- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (May 1943), 18:304—06. 


Report on construction and use of a scale § 53 
for rating both students and instructors 
devised by five instructors at Ventura 
Junior College, California. Characteris- 
tics rated: attendance, conduct, prepara- 
tion, appearance, reliability, industry, 
scholarship, leadership, interest, citizenship, 
health, originality, judgment, poise, 53 
speech, social adjustment, accuracy, co- 
operation, courtesy and punctuality. 


5367. KIMBALL, R. S., “Associate’s 
Degree and Graduation Practices in 
Junior Colleges,” Education Ab- 
stracts (November 1942), 7 :244—45. 

Review of Terminal Education Mono- 
graph No. 4. 

5368. KIMBALL, R. S., “A Report on 
Terminal Education in Junior Col- 
leges,” Education Abstracts (De 53 
cember 1942), 7:261. 


Abstract of bulletin by R. C. Ingalls. 
See No. 5341. 


5369. KIMBALL, R. S., “Wartime Ac- 
celeration in the Junior College,” 
Education Abstracts (May 1943), 53 


8:87. 


Abstract of article by J. W. Harbeson 
in Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, April 1943. 


5370. KimBa.t, R. S., “In-Service 
Training in Junior Colleges,” Edw} > 
cation Abstracts (June 1943), 8:103. 

Abstract of article by T. W. Simons in 
Journal of Higher Education, March 1943. 
See No. 4980. 

5371. KIMBALL, R. S., “Beethoven of 

a Bottle of Beer?” Education Ab- 


stracts (July-August, 1943), 8:122. 
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Abstract of article by Max Kaplan in 
Junior College Journal, April 1943. 


5372. KIMBALL, R. S., “Junior Col- 
lege Curriculum for Peace?” Educa- 
tion Abstracts (July-August 1943), 
8:127. 


Abstract of article by F. L. Whitney in 
Junior College Journal, April 1943. 


5373. R. S., “Initiating, 
Administering, and Coordinating Co- 
operative Work Programs in Junior 
Colleges,” Education Abstracts (Sep- 
tember 1943), 8:152. 


Abstract of article by Leo F. Smith in 
School Review, April 1943. See No. 4987. 


5374. Kimpat, R. S., “Modesto— 
Big Brother to the County Schools,” 
Education Abstracts (September 
1943), 8:152. 


Abstract of article by J. B. Vasche in 
Junior College Journal, April 1943. 


5375. KIMBALL, R. S., “Adult Edu- 
cation at Sacramento,” Education 
Abstracts (November 1943), 8:182. 


Abstract of article by J. E. Carpenter 
in Junior College Journal, September 1943. 


5376. R. S., “Predicting 
Success of Transfer Students,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts (November 1943), 
8:191. 

Abstract of article by C. H. Siemens in 
Junior College Journal, September 1943. 
5377. Kimsatt, R. S., “A Report on 
Terminal Education in Junior Col- 
leges,” Education Abstracts (De- 

cember 1943), 7:261. 


Abstract of monograph of American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


5378. R. S., “Psychology 
—In the War and After,” Education 
Abstracts (December 1943), 8:206. 


Abstract of article by Louise Omwake 
in Junior College Journal, September 1943. 


5379. Kine, SPENSER B., Jr., “The 
Junior College in Defense of Liberal 
Education,” School and Society 
(July 8, 1944), 60 :17-19. 


“The junior college will be privileged 
to play an even greater role in postwar 
education. . Its value to society in the 
field of vocational training is unchallenged, 
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but the junior college must also defend | 
with vigor the liberal arts.” 

5380. Greorce H., “The 
Stanford Conference of Junior Col- 
lege Teachers of American History,” 
School and Society (February 6, 
1943), 57 :162-64. 


Report of conference of representatives 
of 26 junior colleges, Nov. 27-28, 1942. — 
5381. Kocu, M., “Library’s Role in 

the Curriculum,” Wilson Library 


Bulletin (September 1941), 16:60- 
61 


Description of charts used by Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago, “to pre- 
sent a visual concept of the library’s role | 


in typical courses.” 
5382. Koos, L. V., “The Bachelor’s 


Degree to College Sophomores: Con- 
siderations Pro and Con,” School 
Review (September 1942), 50:494— 
503 


A summary of the principal arguments 
on both sides of the controversy. 
5383. Koos, L. V., “The Bachelor’s 


Degree to College Sophomores,” 
Education Digest (October 1942), 


8 :20-23. 


Abstract of article by same author in 
— Review, September 1942. See No. 


5384. Koos, L. V., “A Danger and 
an Opportunity,” School Review 
(January 1943), 51:2-3. 

Editorial comment on junior college 
conditions in wartime. 

5385. Koos, L. V., “Organizational 
_ Relationships of Junior College and 
High School,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Regts- 
trars (July 1943), 18:399-407. 

Summary of evidence from a large-scale 
inquiry upon which the writer has worked 
for three years involving visits to more 
than 50 junior colleges in 11 states. Dis- 
cusses curriculum, personnel program, in- 
structional staff, allied facilities, and 
administrative responsibilities. 

5386. Koos, L. V., “The Superiority © 
of the Four-Year Junior High 
School,” School Review (Septem- 


ber 1943), 51:397-407. 
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Contains brief consideration, also, of the 
four-year junior college as part of a com- 
plete six-four-four plan. 


5387. Koos, L. V., “Final Report on 
the Kansas City Junior College Ex- 
periment,” North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly (October 1943), 18: 
194-99, 

Experiment began in 1929-30, termi- 
nated in 1939. Conclusion: “On the whole, 
the experiment has contributed significantly 
to understanding of and experience with 
problems in the area of the organizational 


relationships of high school and junior 
college.” 


5388. Koos, L. V., “Legal Assault on 
the Junior College in Chicago,” 
School Review (Jan. 1944), 52:8-9. 


Reviews court decision as to whether 
the three Chicago junior colleges are three 
institutions or three branches of a single 
institution. 


5389. Koos, L. V., “Junior College 
Administrators and their Scope of 
Function,” School Review (March 
1944), 52:143-50. 


A study of the titles and duties of ad- 
ministrative heads of 168 publicly con- 
trolled local junior colleges. 
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STANDARD TESTS 


APTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


For Junior Colleges 


Academic Aptitude Tests (Verbal) 
Indicates aptitude for professional 


— such as law, medicine, teaching, . 
c. 


Academic Aptitude Tests (Non-Verbal) 
Indicates aptitudes for engineering, 
architecture, etc. 

Clerical Aptitude Tests 
Indicates aptitudes for clerical work. 

Inventory of Vocational Interests 


Indicates clearly major and minor 
occupational interests. 


American History—Government—Prob- 
lems of Democracy Test 
College English Test 


Specimen Set of the foregoing tests $1.50 


Note: We also publish Achievement tests 
in the principal elementary and 
high school subjects. 


ACORN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Rockville Centre New York 


Accounting 
FOR COLLEGES 


Learn from an expert! 


FAYETTE H. ELWELL 


Dean, School of 
Commerce and 
Professor of Accounting 
University of Wisconsin 


This streamlined new accounting course teaches the 
mechanics and principles as applied to modern business. 


Uses definitions and 


procedures recommended by the American Institute of Accountants and the 


American Accounting Association. 


Emphasizes value of operation statement, 


classification of accounts, valuation of assets, analysis and interpretation of 


financial statements, etc. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 1 
Dallas 1 


New York 11 
Columbus 16 


San Francisco 5 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Toronto 5 
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